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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Rebin Hood 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon + Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer » Golden Pranceor + Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WIIEAT FLOUR 
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NV PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY For Victory and Lasting Peace...keep buying War Bonds! 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 






























































the Red Cross flag. 


To have and to hold 
family flour business, 
moke it self-rising wit 





night, carrying weapons of war. 
But nine freighters sail the seas with 
lamps ablaze, and _ special 
focused on the two flags they fly. 
the flag of neutral Sweden, the other, 





* K * 


HIPS steal silently from ports all From Canada to Greece and back 
over the world, under the cover of again, the nine ships ply regularly, 
loaded with grain, foodstuffs, medicines, 


floodlights limbs, and other necessaries for the 
One, stricken people of Greece. 


their course, making an aggregate 


wheel chairs, sewing machines, artificial 


For over a year they have held to 
of 
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How Food Goes to Famished Greece 


* 


THE STORY OF THE MERCY SHIPS AS TOLD IN ‘‘CONSUMER’S GUIDE”’ 


more than 44 trips. 

The story of allied aid to Greece is 
one of the great sagas of this war. The 
men who sail those nine freighters de- 
rive a special sense of service in the 
performance of their duties. How, in 
the world torn by conflict, have they 
managed to move their precious car- 


Whipped up in a jiffy 


One good way to sell more self-rising flour 
is to show Mrs, Housewife the many appe- 
tite tempting delicacies she can bake... 
all from a single sack of flour. Yellow cake, 
yeast rolls, cookies, chocolate cake, coffee 
cake ... each and every one an outstand- 
ing success when baked with your V-90 
self-rising flour. If you have any doubts, 
just ask your wife to try that easy-to-follow 
recipe printed in the adjoining column. 


Yes, with V-90 in the sack ... and only 
V-90 .. . self-rising flour has at last become 
a truly all-purpose flour and need no 
longer be limited to biscuits. 


Most millers . . . and plenty of house- 
wives, too... know that V-90 is tops for 
biscuit baking. Bakes ’em fully 20% 
lighter with a whiter crumb color and a 
soft lacy texture. But how many of your 
customers fully appreciate the all-purpose 
baking characteristics of your V-90 self- 
rising flour? 


with your V-90 self-rising flour 


Isn't that a story to tell Mrs. Housewife, 
if you’re interested in expanding the sale 
of your V-90 self-rising flour? 


Recipe—Rub 2 tablespoons fat into 2 cups self- 
rising flour, Beat together 1 egg, 3 tablespoons 
sugar and % cup milk. Combine with flour by 
stirring until smooth for about Y2 minute. Then 
beat vigorously for 2 minute. Spread in a 
lightly greased 8” x 8” deep cake pan. Pre- 
pare a topping mixture by rubbing together 2 
tablespoons fat, 2 teaspoons self-rising flour, 
Ys teaspoon cinnamon, Ys cup sugar, chopped 
nuts if available and sprinkle on the top of 
the batter. Bake in a hot oven, 400°, for 22 
minutes. (All measurements are level.) 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 






Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; \ pS 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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goes past submarines, battleships, an, 
bomber planes? 

The answer lies in a remarkabk Piece 
of international co-operation, 


emon. 
strating the inherent decency of map. 
kind. It lies also in the fact that, o 
all the occupied countries, Greece hag , 
few resources of value to the Navi Gey. 
mans that the Nazis are willing to 4) 
low the Greeks to starve. They do 
have to keep a working  populatig, 
going, as they must in France ay 
Czechoslovakia. That’s why, along wit; 
humanitarian reasons, the allies are dis 
posed to treat the Greek situation ; 


a wholly different fashion, and to alloy 


food for the Greeks to come through, 
Two years ago, it seemed as thou 


the whole Greek nation must peris!) froy 
starvation. In Athens, all business y 
suspended; people thought of one thing 
only—how to keep alive. Childre; 
roamed from door to door, clutchin 
cans in their ropelike fingers, i 
for fishbones and scraps. Their littk 
bodies were swollen, their complexions 
straw-yellow, their eyes sore and fever 
ish. Thousands died in the streets, a 
their relatives left them unidentified { 
avoid turning in the‘r bread tickets 
Adults died, too, by the thousands 
During the cold days of January, 1942, 
the daily death rate in Athens, normal! 
40, soared to over 200, and the month) 
rate rose to 6,200. 

Hospitals were without medicines and 
supplies. It was not uncommon to se 
mutilated soldiers, without arms 


gs 
being pushed around in soap boxes, 
grind:ng their teeth to bear the pair 
The Nazis had confiscated all whee! 
chairs. 


THROUGH THE BLOCKADE 








Under the stress of such umar 





urgency, the blockade was finally lifted 





to permit monthly shipments of foo 
and medicines. The first mercy shi 
to pass through the allied blockade after 
the occupation of Greece was the Swed- 
ish ship, Sicilia, which set sail fron 
New York City in March, 1942, 
more than 50,000 bags of flour, 9 tons 


4} 
VIC 


of medicines and 500,000 capsules of con 


centrated vitamins. 





Now, every month, hundreds of freight 
cars, carrying over 7,000,000 Ibs of food, 
cross the plains and pass through the 
railroad terminals of the United States 
to converge in Canadian ports. 

One train comes from Detroit, Mich, 
loaded with dry beans; another from St 
Paul, Minn., carrying dry peas; « third 
hails from Mexico with millions of 
pounds of chick peas; a fourth pulls in 
from Chicago, Ill, bearing dry soup 
powder; from Cleveland, Ohio, comes 


sweetened condensed milk; from luffalo, 
N. Y., evaporated milk, and rice rrives 
from Memphis, Tenn. 

The peas, beans, chick peas and rice 
travel in 100-Ib bags; the dry sou): pow 
der in 1- or 5-lb moistureproof pack- 
ages, shipped 8 or 24 to a case; the 
milk comes in 141/,- or 15-0z cans, 48 to 
a case, 

These foodstuffs, together with 15,0! 
tons a month of Canadian wheat, are 
loaded on ships which leave ‘ nada, 
cross the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
and sail thence to Piraeus, the harbor o 
Athens, and to other ports to be dis 
tributed among the Greeks. 

Nine ships in all are engaged of 
carrying food to Greece—an average 0! 
three ships leave Canada each month. 
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The man on the line where bags are packed 


with flour that feeds the soldiers who win the 





war! Yes, he is a hero—an unsung hero who 


stays day and night on the work he best knows 


how to do. Tomorrow he may be sewing other 
| Chase bags filled with food for his neighbors 
on the home front. Chase is proud to do him 
h honor—and Chase is honored to have sup- 
plied the bags he fills. It’s all part of the Food 
for Victory Program. Working together, we’ll 


ALL win this war. 





Today’s traffic conditions FOR BETTER 
suggest HEAVY burlap. BAGS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE. N. C. 


CHAGRIN FALLS. O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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It takes them approximately 20 days to 
reach Greece, where they unload; they 
then return to Canada bearing no cargo 
except empty gasoline barrels and pack- 
ing materials, As of November, 1943, 
they had made a total of 44 round trips. 

The ships vary in tonnage from the 
Fenris, which carries 3,375 tons of 
freight, to the Formosa, which carries 
9,400 tons. 
nine ships is 60,210 tons. 


The total capacity of the 


Most of the ships go to Pirwus, but 
two proceed regularly to Salonika. <A 
small Swedish vessel, the Wiril, carries 


supplies from the large ports to the 
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Aegean Sea. 


All these ships sail under safe conduct 
of both the 


ments 


are 


Allies and the Axis. 


about 


Agree- 


routes and sail- 


ing times, and both sides are properly 


notified 
date. 


about 


at 


There 
the 


have 


10 days before sailing 


conduct 


been 


no difficulties 
of the ships. 


\greements have been kept to the letter, 


ind supplies have gone through. 


Sometimes ships are gheld up at Gib 


raltar, 
Mediterranean. 
effect 


the 


because 


in Greece. 


of naval 


iction in the 


Such delays may have 


of cutting down the rations 


one occasion, the bread 


ration in Athens was 
to 40 “drammias,” or from 
a day, because a_ boat 

Since it would be both undesirable and 


practically impossible to develop a food 


stockpile in Greece, 


pushes the Greek people 


to starvation. 


FOOD REPORT 

Up to Nov. 1, 1943, the United States, 
under lend-lease, delivered 
ing foodstuffs to Canada 
to Greece: 39,957,807 lbs of dry 
10,692,490 Ibs of chick 
lbs of evaporated milk, 2,819,834 Ibs of 
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sweetened condensed milk, 6,665,; 


of dry soup concentrate, 13,380, 
of dry peas, 112,000 lbs of bab 
total, 82,325,691 Ibs. 

In the future, it is expected t] 
shipments to the Greeks will 
creased, and that protein food 
cially, will be added. Monthly s] 
from the United States to ( 
ports are expected to run as 
6,048,000 Ibs of pulse (dry be 
ind chick peas), 672,000 Ibs of « 
concentrate, 1,344,000 lbs of milk 
los of rice, 2,240,000 Ibs of sw 
products, 672,000 Ibs of high 
spaghetti, 672,000 lbs of dry 


soy stew mix; total, 12,208,000 | 
GREEKS NEED PROTEIN 


Lack of protein in the diet 
swelling of the body, known a 
and leaves the system more su 
to infection. Medical science 
fully recognized the fact that ¢ 
due to protein deficiency. If 
does not supply protein for p!| 
generation in the -blood, germ 
be kept from multiplying. 

Because protein is so sorely 1 
starving Greece, the Food Dis 
Administration in Washington 
with the co-operation of indu 
developed some emergency fo 
are high in protein quality 
in cost. 

They are based on flour fron 
bean, which approximates the 
value of milk or meat, and is n 
ter than peas, beans, oats, 
corn. Soy fortifies and sup 
wheat flour so the wheat pr 
comes more complete. 

Government scientists found 
flour makes a good base for 
fact, soy was used in soup 
lunch programs in the Unite 
during the days when surplus fi 
distributed for that purpose. ‘I 
formula of that soup is now be 
for the Greeks, but the flavor 
adapted to suit their tastes. 

There are several types of 
der containing soy flour. Th 
largest supply contains 50% 
25% soy flour or soy grits, | 
milk, and 15% of spices, flavo 
yeast. Large purchases of thi 
soup, fortified with high vitamir 
plex yeast, have been made for 
to Greece. 

Two ounces of these soups 
age serving or a bowlful—give 
the daily protein requirement. 
ments show that the soup is a 
protein food—ric'’ in vitamins 
ly the soy soup that contains y¢ 
der. These dry soup powders 
U. S. government from 15c to 

Besides soup mixes, other hig! 
types of foods have been d 
One is a cereal concentrate or 
which is especially popular il 
\s in the case of soup pow 
water is needed for its prepar 

The porridge contains 56% r 
or wheat, 20% soy grits or fla 
skim milk powder, 8% .sugar, 
salt. It is mixed for quick coo 
for emergency feeding on a lar 

Another high protein food is 
mix containing 15 or 20 ing 
and tasting like a meat and 
stew. In it are chick peas, g! 
yellow peas, navy beans, carrots, 
potatoes, mixed greens, barley 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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SLEEPY <* EYE 
FLOURS 
















FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 


Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. of the bolder type. 


An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 


A true Short PURE Spring Patent. : a Stewie. alle Z 
— tein PURE Spring Clear. 


A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives *® Will withstand the 
absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine punishment. 


SLEEPY EYE WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled from only choice, washed, scoured, PURE Spring wheat. Selection includes fine, medium and coarse 
granulation; also crushed and sharp cracked wheat. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry: flours. 


THE SLEEPY <® EYE MILLS 


Division 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


crm 






The Dependably High Quality of 
“/POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 





or earnest wishing but of Fixed 


Principle and Firm Policy. 








PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange e 

New York Rubber Exchange Total B he 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Cap acity 7,200,000 us ls 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 














EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. : 
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MILLING yHE "ROI SVERY PRO- 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5: £0u!s: CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pciNG’setrion or THE UNITED STATIS 
° ~ e MO TERMINAL ELEVATORS ss Sie ‘a OEFICES anak 
. Yew Yor Nashv eoria 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour cn eee Chicago Enid. Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston a Sv Poem eng 
. n S: ‘ sco 
DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS Omaha —-Enid ouake Bufels. he 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KAN SAS So i akg TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 








Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 










ae 
NORRIS ELEVATOR 
» WORRISGRAINED. OPERATORS — 


<ANSAS. CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
| ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 
1 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 
tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 
painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 


®. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ; ; 

f. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
Fr. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
\. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


jor all YoutT Dakine reduitrennrenits 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS:-:: fo: 
Sewing 
THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO, 
GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


Mato nice OMAN haan AS te WN 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS WEIGH 


CHANGES CREATED BY WARTIME 


———<>——_ 


Many Regulations and Restrictions Create Economies Unattainable 
in Peacetime, Experts Report—Top Quality 
Bread the Postwar Goal 


By S. O. WERNER and Martin E. NEWELL 


Editorial Stafi of Tut 


Cricaco, Itt.—A tone of self-criticism 


and listie analysis was strongly pre- 
dom it in the opening sessions of the 
ann) meeting of the American Society 
Engineers. Speakers admit- 
that 


ms had created operating econo- 


of Bakery 


ted nkly wartime government 


regu 


mies major importance which the 


baki industry had been unable to 


achic in peacetime and, while ingre- 


dient restrictions have lowered bread 


temporarily, there was an evi- 
dent that 


will nand the best 


quali 
lization postwar markets 
in bread and that 
e responsibility of bakery engi- 
» see that consumers get it. 

flavor came in for prime em- 
a discussion of these quality 
fact by Fred L. Cobb, 
Wis. Bring out the wheat 
Cobl declaring 
terial 
He wi 


loaf exclusively, saying that these small- 


ph isl in 
Green Bay, 
Mr. 


Ihha- 


flavor, 
that 


osts are the cheapest bread costs. 


idvised, in 
ed universal adoption of a pound 
er units will keep bread fresher and be 


helpful to the grocer. He expressed the 


hope that wartime lessons will not be 


forgotten. Mr. Cobb urged that consign- 
ment selling be banned in peacetime, too. 
Additional stress on the need of pre- 
the major benefits of FDO-1L in 
Me- 


. president of the American Bak- 


serving 
post 
Cart! 
ers As 


years was laid by John T. 


ociation, who said the industry 
now is providing better nutrition at no 
increase in cost, while a larger percent- 
age of the baker’s dollar is going to the 
farnu the employees and the govern- 
Such wartime 
retained, Mr. McCarthy 


f baking is to prosper, otherwise 


ment than ever before. 


gains must he 
said, 
bakers may find a disastrous growth in 


government regulation, consumer pro- 


tests and grocery co-operatives. He 


urged the maintenance and = improve- 


ment of nutritional standards and devel- 
epment of more highly trained personne! 
through a plan for better schooling of 


youns men in the industry. 
Continuation of last year’s debate on 
the tive 


tatioi 


merits of controlled fermen- 


room versus low cabinet fermenta- 
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tion was an important feature of 
session. Fred D. Pfenning, Columbus, 
Ohio, upheld the former and C. H. 
Mooney, Springfield, Mo., the latter, with 
Harry C. 


porting laboratory findings on increas- 


one 


Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
ing carbon dioxide content of fermen- 


tation room air. A good deal of im- 
pressive testimony on behalf of the low 
cabinet method was developed, but it 
was generally agreed that more experi- 
settle all of the 


questions involved and to establish the 


ment was needed to 


scientific basis of the results achieved. 
With many major ingredients-restrict- 


ed, there is every reason to eliminate 


waste in ingredient storage and_han- 


dling, to develop greater efficiency in 


fermentation and rout out any practices 


that dissipate these scarcer ingredients. 
Sor- 
Guy Shiverdecker, 


This was emphasized by Arthur L. 
ries, Baltimore, Md. 
Ohio, 
with a summary of alternate ingredients 


Dayton, continued this subject 
that are available to meet today’s short- 
Many 


flour, 


ages. of these ingredients, such 


as soy will become permanent 

parts of the baker's ingredient list. 
What 

crowd in the history of this association 


The 


impressive 


appeared to be the — biggest 


appeared on the opening day. 


meeting was opened with 


ceremonies honoring members in service 
and the society’s past presidents on its 
After 
Geller’s opening talk, Secretary Victor 
Marx 
progress. 
The 
Pennington, 


twenty-first birthday. President 


reported on the organization’s 
There are now 1,945 members. 
outside guest 
FBI 


developments in the 


speaker was L. R. 
inspector, who de- 
scribed work of 
internal security in the United States. 
Manpower problems, prime produc- 
t'on headache, were discussed from three 
different Hecht, 


tol, Tenn., described regulations govern- 


angles. Armand sris- 
ing re-employment of war veterans and 
disabled 


While some flexibility of pro- 


particularly handicapped and 
workers. 
duction is lost with such employees there 


are advantages in job stability and pro- 


9 


duction qual:ty if intelligent placement 
is used. 

Labor is more costly than ingredients, 
yet none of the exacting tests applied to 
materials are matched with comparable 
care in selection and training of em- 
ployees, said H. Goldsmith, Omaha, Neb., 
who explained the program adopted by 
his company to pick better workers and 
train them properly. Personality charts 
are established for each worker through 
booklets all 


shown the significance and importance of 


slide films and with are 


their jobs. Special training in handling 
people is provided for foreman and su- 
pervisor. Nearly half of his firm’s pro- 
duction employees are women, he said, 
and results have been splendid. 

The need for study of the emotional 
reactions Of workers was emphasized, 
too, by A. O. Malmberg, New York, in a 
discussion of morale building through 
labor relations. 
will 
ignored, he pointed out. 

Albert 
Philadelphia, was elected president; Guy 
Sh-verdecker, Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co., 
first 


No system of employee 


relations work if that factor is 


Faulhaber, American Stores, 


vice president; Henry Montminy, 
Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass., second 
vice president; Victor Marx, secretary- 


treasurer. 





Flour, Feed Industries 
Well in Textile 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—Late 
last week WPB’s Textile Division, acting 
through the program adjustment com- 
that 


ind cotton goods allocations for the bag 


mittee of agency, approved burlap 
industry, implemented by a directive and 


to be announced shortly in an amend- 
ment to M-317 and companion amend- 
M-221. 


\ total of 658,000,000 yards of burlap 


ment to 


has been allocated for bag manufactur- 
ers for agricultural commodities for the 
full year of 1944; while the cotton goods 
allocation is on 


program a half yearly 


basis with 570,000,000 yards scheduled 


for the bag industry. Expectations are 
that a s'milar cotton goods allocation will 
be ordered later for the half of 
1944. Total cut of burlap and cotton 
material during 1944 will be at the rate 
of 1,798,000,000 yards by the bag indus- 


try if the second half year cotton allo- 


final 





aked Goods Must Be Enriched 
to Full Level of Enriched Flour 


WasHincton, D. C.—(Special)—War Food Administration officials have notified 
the American Bakers Association that bakers must enrich bakery products to the full 
equivalent of enriched flour and may not take credit for the vitamin content of such 


ingredients as milk and others. 


may be made for milk content. 


For example, in the case of riboflavin, no allowance 


7 . . . . . . . i. ol . 
rade associations will reopen a discussion on this matter with the WFA this 


week 


if the present ruling stands it will be necessary for vitamin manufacturers to 


add hoosters to their lines in order that bakers may continue production without 


dislocation. 


Trade representatives say that there is no unanimity of opinion at the 


WFA concerning recent ruling and a reversal is expected. 

The WFA told the bakers’ advisory committee here earlier this month that while 
dried milk supply was off 20% in 1943 from 1942, new plant capacity was expected to 
merease 1944 output by 70,000,000 Ibs. Availablity of present heavy stocks of lard 
makes wider use of this commodity as substitute for vegetable shortening advisable, 


according to the WFA. 


cation holds at anticipated rate. 
WEA originally asked an allocation of 
1,815,000,000 yards for bagging purposes 


and the adjustment is less severe than 


those ordered for other claimants for 


textile materials. Army allocations, 


while above those of 1943, represent a 
reduct’on from their request and lend- 
lease also was cut 


below its request. 


Chief sufferer in 1944 textile allocations 
will be 


actual cut from 1943 levels may run as 


civilian goods lines where the 
high as 15%. 


that 
and it is 


Textile officials with WPB = say 
this allocation provides leeway 
flour 
full 


These govern- 


felt that bag requirements of the 


and feed industries will be met in 


without serious difficulty. 
ment representatives say that with 1944 
beet sugar and fertilizer bag require- 
th’s 


time, it will be possible to draw on bur- 


ments generally provided for at 
lap and cotton bagging materials in ad- 
vance, anticipating a slow improvement 
in the burlap imports later this year. 
Allocations of osnaburgs, sheetings and 
burlap will probably be spelled out spe- 
e:fically at a later date with definite 
yardage assigned to each type of indus- 
try use. While the 
precisely defined in an 
M-317, the 


M-221 is expected to remove quotas now 


will be 
amendment to 


allocations 


companion amendment to 
contained in that order and to designate 
specific end use for certain constructions 
For example, heavy armed force demand 
for 50-lb sacks has reflected in 5-yard, 
31-inch materials wh'ch is the most criti- 
cal of several other constructions such as 
41-yard, 37-inch and 3.75-yard material. 
Bag manufacturers are reported as hav- 
ing adequate manpower and plant facili- 
ties but have been unable to obtain’ tex- 
tiles. The allocation will relieve this con- 
dition, it is stated at WPB, and even 
though renewal of government flour pur- 


Fare 
Allocation 


chases may be extremely heavy there is 
little likelihood that bag manufacturers 
will be unable to meet flour or feed in- 
dustry demand. 

While the bag cut-up last year from 
1,131,890,000 
yards and the allocation for this year 
was reduced slightly from the WFA re- 
quest, it is expected that both sugar and 


cotton goods amounted to 


fertilizer will be spec:fically added to the 
industrial claimants from the 1944 allo- 
WPB textile officials think that 
there is sufficient play in the total yard- 


cation. 


additional 
claims. . 


age to take care of these 

The amendment to M-317 covering the 
textile allocat'on is reported as having 
cleared the WPB program adjustment 
that 
order should precede the amendment to 
That latter ac- 
tion has yet to be given final approval 


committee and the amendment to 


M-221 by several days. 


but may be held up until precise quan- 
tities can be earmarked for each type of 
However, WPB officials 
say that this should not cause difficulties 
to the feed 


except for some spotty shortages, mill- 


industrial user. 


flour and industries where, 


ers and feed manufacturers do not ap- 
pear to be having d-fficulties in obtain- 
ing bags now. 

One factor which clouds the hopeful 
outlook at WPB is the report, as yet un- 
confirmed, that the army has been having 
difficulty with multi-wall, wax-sealed pa- 

been con- 
Should this 
condition develop on a large scale it 


per flour bags which have 


signed to tropical climates. 


might impose complications in the textile 
phase of the bag program. 

Chemical industry requests for burlap 
have been rejected at WPB as the pres- 
ent supply situation when compared with 
over-all demand does not warrant release 
of this material for use in the chemical 
industry at this time. 
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RAINS IMPROVE CROP 
PROSPECTS GENERALLY 


Hard Winter Wheat Belt Receives Much- 
Needed Moisture—Snow Storm 
Hits Northwest 


Weather conditions during the past 
week generally were favorable. While 
further heavy rains in the South, except 
the extreme Southeast, kept fields too 
wet for much spring work, which now is 
getting considerably behind schedule, the 
extension of rains into the central val- 
leys constituted the most favorable as- 
pect for the week’s weather. 
beneficial precipitation 
has occurred throughout the winter 
wheat belt. The outlook in the Oh‘o 
Valley has improved considerably. 


Considerable 


Subsoil moisture in south central Kan- 
sas has been replenished by abundant 
rains and wheat is generally reported in 
good condition in that area. Some Hes- 
sian fly infestation is reported. 

The winter wheat crop of southern 
Illinois and southeastern Missouri con- 
tinues very favorable with practically 
no winter killing. There is ample mois- 
ture available to carry the crop through 
the coming 30 to 40 days. 

Weather during the past 
Oklahoma has been most favorable for 


week in 


the seeding of:oats and barley. It is 
estimated that about one half the in- 
tended acreage of those two spring sown 
crops has been planted. Rains, rang'ng 
from light showers to more than two 
inches, have increased the subsoil mois- 
Fall sown 
grains made satisfactory progress, al- 
though winds caused some soil blowing. 


ture reserve in that state. 


Interior points in Oregon received 
snows last week and the 


moisture went into the ground, improv- 


heavy, wet 


ing crop prospects in that area. The 
wheat crop is reported in good condi- 
tion. The acreage, however, is down 
somewhat, due to heavy plantings of 
edible peas in the wheat areas. 

A snowstorm of near-blizzard propor- 
tions struck the Dakotas and Minnesota 
early this week. The snow was accom- 
panied by winds of about 25-30 miles 
per hour in some localities, causing drift- 
ing. The snowfall will exceed that re- 
ceived in the season’s large storm last 
Nov. 6. 
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HOME BAKING BOOST SEEN 
WITH LARD RATION FREE 


The removal of lard from the ration 
list during March should give home 
baking a boost judging on the returns 
of a recent poll conducted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Less bread was baked at home, the 
survey showed, with three fifths of the 
urban and one third of the rural women 
baking less. The principal reason for 
this change was the rationing of foods, 
especially of fats and oils. 

Cake and pie baking decreased among 
84% of the rural women and 72% of 
the urban women, it was reported. It 
was shown that 93% of the women inter- 
viewed cooked differently since rationing 
went into effect. 

The War Food Administration has no- 
tified the Office of Price Administration 
that the amount of lard available for 
rationing to civilians during March has 
been increased to 206,000,000 lbs. The 
total amount originally allocated for the 
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month was 156,000,000 Ibs. OPA said 
that the increased allocation is large 
enough to permit consumers to buy lard 
without giving up ration points. Ac- 
cordingly, the point value of lard is being 
cut to zero to assure the unhindered flow 
of this product from the retailer to the 
consumer. Whether or not it will be 
possible to keep lard at zero points 
depends upon the allocations made for 
subsequent months, OPA said. 
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ENRICHMENT BILL TO 
GET OK IN KENTUCKY 


House of Representatives Vote 81 to 3 
For Passage—Senate Approval 
Expected This Week 


Frankrort, Ky.— Kentucky’s _ state 
bread enrichment bill was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives last week by a vote of 81 to 3. The 
measure is through its second reading 


flour and 


in the Senate and has the approval for 
passage of the Senate rules committee. 
This bill is similar to «those now in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Texas and Mississippi in that it pro- 


effect in 


vides that bakery flour need not be en- 
riched when the baker provides a state- 
ment that the flour will be used in en- 
riched products, thus providing the bak- 
er with alternative enrichment methods 
if he so desires. 

The effective date of enforcement is 
set at six months after the duration of 
emergency in order that 
every miller in the state will have am- 


the present 


ple opportunity to obtain mixing ma- 
chinery in order to comply with the 
provisions of the order. 

The uniform package size bill in the 
Kentucky passed the 
House by a vote of 87 to 0 and is sched- 
uled for early passage by the Senate. 


legislature has 


This measure provides for package sizes 
in compliance with Order M-221 of the 
War Food Administration. 
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WAGE INCREASE DISAPPROVED 
Pa.—A decision 
handed down by the Regional War Labor 


PITTsBuRGH, recent 
Board affects Washington, Pennsylvania, 
when a 1% increase in commiss‘on for 
driver-salesmen, employed by Nickles 
Bakery, Inc., was disapproved. The 
union had demanded that the present 
19% commission be increased to 20% to 
meet increased cost of living. At a hear- 
ing it was disclosed that driver-salesmen 
had received increases of more than 15% 
since January, 1941, the limit under the 
board’s “Little Steel” wage formula. 
Weekly earnings averaging $63.05 at the 
time of the hearing were said to be more 
than 100% higher than in 1941. The 
RWLB order, from which Fred Skiles, 
CIO, and Lionel A, Brodeur, A. F. of 
L., dissented, was issued in a dispute 
between the company and Local 585, A. 
F. of L. Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED MEN MEET 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Twenty-one allied 
tradesmen attended the monthly meeting 
of the Wisconsin Flour, Bakers and 
Allied Trades Association at the John 
Ernst Cafe, Milwaukee, Feb. 18. It 
was decided to place even more empha- 
s:s on imparting to the baking industry 
information which will be of help to the 
bakers in conducting their business un- 
der wartime restrictions, especially on 


the wisdom of changing the‘r flour buy- 
ing practices to insure them adequate 
suppl'es from mills now generally de- 
voting a large percentage of their out- 
put to government needs. A sports mo- 
tion picture on fiching, bowling and 
1943 football was a 
feature of the entertainment program. 


highlight games 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Shipments of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during Feb- 
ruary totaled 84,570 tons, screenings 
5,370 and linseed meal 25,380, compared 
with 56,370, 4,800 and 22,590 a year ago. 
For the crop year, Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 
29, total shipments have been: millfeed 
576,480 tons, screenings 48,090, linseed 
meal 276,610, compared with 329,400, 35,- 
760 and 215,760 a year ago. 
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CROP ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
Oxranoma City, Oxra.—The Okla- 
Crop Improvement Association 
will hold a meeting in Oklahoma City, 
March 22-23. 


homa 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
PROTEST SUBSIDY RATE 


Central States Operators Compl:in That 
West Coast Millers Are Given 
an Advantage 





Wasuincoton, D. C.—(Special)—Soft 
wheat millers in the central states have 
complained that the current flour sub- 
sidy payment gives west coast millers 
an advantage over mid-continent opera- 
tors. Central states millers have been 
facing curtailed supplies and the price 
leverage now available to the Pacific 
Coast millers further complicates their 
problems, it is claimed, 

Southeastern millers also are protest- 
ing the present subsidy rate on soft 
wheat. In trade circles here it is stated 
that these claims have not been investi- 
gated but there is a possibility that some 
miilers in Tennessee and Kentucky are 
wdversely affected through competition 
with hard wheat flours with a higher rate 
of subsidy. 
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WPB PLANS TO REDUCE 
CONTAINER BOARD USE 


Flour Milling Industry Committee to 
Meet With WFA Officials in 
Attempt to Solve Problem 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ap 
advisory committee representing the {loyr 
milling industry will meet in Chicago 
March 9 


War Food Admin'stration to discuss 


with representatives of the 
contemplated amendment to Limit ition 
Order L-317. 
the War Production Board inten 


It is reported here that 


0 
order a flat percentage use cut for con- 
tainer board, bringing this order into 
conformity with the amendment to the 
M-290 regulation, issued this week 
Under provisions of the amendme 0 
M-290, WPB has now brought produc- 
tion of container board under com) lete 


control, eliminating the former mil! re- 
serve of 25% and the agency may re- 
quire paper mills to produce specified 
ispes and grades of board and order 


direct shipments to specified buyers 
The use of preference ratings to obtain 


container board now is banned. 


A flat percentage cut of container 


board is considered by WPB officials to 
he the best procedure from an admin’s- 
trative standpoint. WFA, while in 
agreement with WPB over the necessity 
for conservation of container ick, 


wants to achieve the cut in use by a 
curtailment of container sizes, weight 
of board used and by the reuse of used 
containers in metropolitan deliver’ 
The purpose of the Chicago meeting of 
the flour milling industry advisory com- 
mittee and WFA officials is to devise a 
workable substitute for the rigid type 
of the proposed WPB order in prospect. 
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SECRETARY OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—W. S. Hutchin- 

son, a research chemist on the staff of 

the research laboratories, General Mlls, 

Inc., has been named secretary of the 

Northwest Section, American Associa- 

tion of Cereal Chemists, succeeding the 

late D. S. Binnington. 





<> 


Amendment to Iron Out Kinks 
in Wheat Regulation Scheduled 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—An 
amendment is being processed to MPR 
487 which will correct the Atlanta ter- 
minal price, lowering it in line with other 
markets and also establishing Leaven- 
worth as a terminal under that order. 
A number of other refinements have been 


discussed such as price allowance to 


farmers loading direct at country eleva- - 


tors and permission to commission mer- 
chants to refund to country shippers 
when these shippers are also members 
of a board of trade. These latter provi- 
sions have encountered objections among 
interested government agencies and it is 
doubtful that they will be incorporated 
in the forthcoming amendment. 

Price different:als in western Wach- 
ington and Oregon deficit areas will be 
corrected in the expected amendment ac- 
cording to Office of Price Administration 
officials. The correction will provide a 
formula for pricing wheat in this area. 


Failure by the OPA to rule on farm- 
ers loading directly at country elevators 
will be a disappointment to the grain 
trade as this is considered a basic prob- 
lem. Under the corn order the farmer 
was permitted 114¢ when he loaded di- 
rectly into an elevator. Until th‘s ques- 
tion has been solved for wheat, numer- 
ous complicating factors are unsettled. 
For example, when the farmer sells 
wheat to a country elevator, he pays 
the loading-out charge, which is reflected 
in his warehouse receipt. If that ware 
house receipt is subsequently transferred, 
the question of the price on the new 
Commodity Credit 


seller is uncertain. 


Corp. oiticials have taken an interest in 


this problem and may press OPA for 
a prompt decision, However, the allow- 
ance to farmers loading directly to the 
country elevator is considered basic in 
all complications that have arisen and 
will have to be answered first, trade 
Officials here say. 
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FSCC Drops Weekly 
Flour Purchase 


Program 


Wasurveton, D, C.—(Special)—Tem- 
abandonment of Federal Surplus 


Pa 
a \lity Corp. plans to put its flour 
purchases on @ weekly basis may be ex- 
pected! following the recent postpone- 
ment of that system, according to offi- 
cials at that agency. The decision to 
purchase on a weekly basis was the re- 
suit of long planning, but the complica- 
tions that developed with the halt of all 


FSCC purchases of flour and the un- 


certainty that will probably govern pur- 
chasing, When renewed, will require that 
plans for a weekly program will have 
to wait until some regular purchasing 
pattern is restored. FSCC officials have 
no information when flour purchasing 
may be resumed. 

Present outlook is that when purchas- 
ing is started, requirements will be met 
hoon ) irregular announcements of of- 
fers, but government circles hope that 
offers will be in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to permit mills to gear operations 
over longer periods. 

Purchases for other requirements have 
not been interrupted, however, and, un- 
der nouncement 1843, FSCC solicited 
offers for 3,200,000 lbs of special deger- 
minated corn meal, half for immediate 
delivery and the balance for April, for 
delive ry at Gulf ports. Offers must be 
in by March 9 for acceptance March 
10, ash content is limited to 0.85% and 
moisture to 13%%; shipments to be 


packed in 100-lb net, new bags, equal or 


better than 86x2.85 yard sheeting or 
12-07 burlap. 

Under announcement 1800, 366,000 lbs 
of high protein spaghetti have been ac- 
cepted from three vendors: 66,0C0 lbs 
were purchased from A. Russo & Co., 
Chi », f.o.b. that point, at $0.1075; 
240, lbs from National Food Prod- 
ucts, f.o.b. Reynoldsville, Pa., at $0.1019, 
and 60,000 lbs from Luso American Mfg. 


Co., f.o.b. Fall River, Mass., at $0.102. 
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CONTROL OF RED RIVER 
MILLING FIRM PURCHASED 


Fred P. Wheeler and William Hom- 
merding have purchased the majority of 
the stock of the Red River Milling Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn. Mr. Wheeler will 


become president and treasurer of the 
company and Mr. Hommerding vice pres- 
ident and secretary. 

E. R. Crandall will continue as man- 


ager of the milling firm and in charge of 
mill operations and the present organiza- 
tion will be maintained. The business 
will be under the general supervision of 
Mr. Hommerding who will spend much 
time at the plant in Fergus Falls. 

Mr. Hommerding and Mr. Wheeler are 
associated in the business of the Grandin 
Grain & Seed Co., Grandin, N. D., own- 
ing a 350,000-bu elevator and cleaning 
house, which they will continue to op- 
erate. 

Mr, Wheeler has spent his life in the 
grain business and at one time headed 
the Crown Elevator Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis. His office is in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 


Mr. Hommerding has been connected 


with the flour and grain business since 
boyhood. Before going to Grandin, N. 
D., he was for 20 years with the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and for 
many years was in charge of grain buy- 
ing and production for that company. 
Previously, he had engaged in the mill- 
ing business in North Dakota. 

The Fergus Falls mills is a modern 
plant of fireproof construction with a 
daily capacity of about 1,570 sacks. The 
mill has attached storage capacity for 
120,000 bus of wheat, 

The new owners plan to establish a 
feed grinding and mixing plant at the 
Fergus Falls mill and will install new 
wheat cleaning and conditioning equip- 
ment as well as make some minor 
changes in the flour mill to promote 
production effic:ency. 
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L. C. ROBINSON TO JOIN 
COLORADO MILLING FIRM 


WIcHITA, 





Kansas.—L. C. Robinson, 
for several years past milling superin- 
tendent of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, has resigned to accept a 


like position with the Colorado Milling 





L. C. Robinson 


& Elevator Co., Denver, succeeding 
Mathew C. Belan, who recently resigned. 

The Consslidated company announces 
that, in accord w:th its custom, it will 
fill the vacancy created by Mr. Robin- 
son’s resignation by advancing one of 
the superintendents of its four plants 
in Kansas, located at Hutchinson, King- 
man, Newton and Winfield. 
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MIDWEST FEED MIXERS TO 
PLAN PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo.—The committees 
that will handle public relations for the 
new Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation will meet at the Phillips Hotel, 
Kansas City, March 10 at 12:15 for Junch 
and a meeting that will follow to de- 
termine the exact functions of each 
group. 

Already assigning feed men to the 
tasks of working with state agricultural 
colleges, state and federal administra- 
tors and with consumers, T. W. Staley, 
president of the association, is confident 
that the most good can be accomplished 
by enlisting the help of members for 
particular duties. 

The meeting in Kansas City will lay 
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plans for newspaper and periodical pub- 
licity, posters, radio messages, direct 
mail advertising and other public rela- 
tions work which will be on a volurntury 
basis for members and also will be 
financed and used by individual com- 
panies as they see fit and according to 
their own advertising ideas. 

Advertising specialists will attend the 
meeting and contribute to the plans. The 
whole program will be one of acquaint- 
ing the public and the state and federal 
agencies with the actual functions of the 
industry, and by doing so to develop a 
more wholesome feeling between these 
various groups. 
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EMERGENCY RATE PLEA DENIED 
At its recent meeting in Chicago 
the Freight Traffic Managers Commit- 
tee of the Western Trunk Lines failed 
to approve the application of Kansas 
City interests that emergency rates on 
Canadian grain from Minneapolis to St. 
Louis and Memphis be made effective 
via Kansas City. 
are urgently needed in the Southeast, 


Canadian feed grains 


and there is said to be enough vacant 
space in Kansas City terminals to take 
care of 20,000,000 bus. Grain that can- 
not be handled promptly, naturally has 
to be unloaded into elevators, and the 
Kansas City elevator people would like 
of the They 
pledged themselves, if the privilege asked 
for was granted, that the incident would 
in nO way jeopardize the absolute rate- 
break rule. 


to get some bus'ness. 
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NONFAT MILK SOLIDS 
NAME NOW ESTABLISHED 


Wasutnoton, D. C. 





The name dried 
skim milk is no more, 
March 2, signed the bill which 
changes the official title of dried milk 
products to dried milk solids, defatted 
milk solids or nonfat milk solids. The 
law was manufacturers 
and many industrial users of the prod- 
ucts, including the American Bakers 
felt that the former 
name created an unfair and unfavorable 
opinion among consumers. Under the 
rul:ngs of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the former name was required 


President Roose- 
velt, 


sponsored by 


Association, who 


on labels and legislative action was nec- 
essary to change it. 
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PARITY PRICES FOR CORN 
AND WHEAT ADVANCE Ic 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Parity prices of 
wheat and corn advanced Ic in the month 
ended Feb. 15, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports. The new levels are $1.09 
bu for corn and $1.50 for wheat. Aver- 
age price received by farmers for wheat 
Feb. 15 was $1.46 and for corn $1.13, the 
report said. These were the same as a 
month before. 

Smaller advances were shown in other 
grains. Parity figure for oats was 67.8¢ 
bu, less than Y%e higher than January. 
Farmers were receiving 786c on the 
average. Barley parity was $1.05, un- 
changed from January, while farm prices 
average $1.09, lc more than in January. 

The parity price of rye decreased 2c 
to $1.22 bu, while the farm price was 
steady at $1.11. Parity for grain sor- 
ghums advanced 2c to $2.06 cwt, as 
agatnst a farm price average that was 
up 4c to $2.09. 











ALCOHOL SITUATION 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


But Needs for Synthetic Rubber Also 
Increase—Less Grain Use 
Expected in 1944 


Wasninoton, D. C.—A slight improve- 
ment in the nation’s alcohol situation is 
reported by the War Production Board. 
Officials revealed that the 1944 supply is 
expected to exceed the 593,000,000-gal 
16,000,000 gals. 
This is partially offset by an estimated 
increase of 6,000,000 gals in require- 
ments, which were previously estimated 
at 632,000,000 gals. 


The improvement in the supply situa- 


January estimate by 


tion reflects the recently concluded agree- 
ments with Cuba and an anticipated 
6,000,000-gal gain in production in the 
Gulf area. The full effect of the in- 
creased alcohol imports will not be felt 
during the present calendar year, how- 
ever, according to the officials, but the 
increased importation of blackstrap mo- 
lasses will mean that part of the load 
of the 


off grains. 


aleohol program will be taken 

Grain consumption in alcohol produc- 
tion totaled 12,100,000 bus in January, 
Of this 51.1% 
whole wheat, 21% granular wheat flour, 
5.8% corn, 0.9% rye, 9.5% malt and 1.6% 


other grains, primarily sorghum. 


it was reported. was 


Demands in 1944 for direct military 
and lend-lease uses combined are now 
expected to be some 13,000,000. gals be- 
low the January estimate, but Chemicals 
Bureau officials anticipate that the syn- 
thetic rubber program will require 19,- 
000,000 gals more than the January fig- 
ure of 328,000,000 gals. 

Members of the industry committee 
agreed with the position of Chemicals 
offic'als that immediate steps 
should be taken to increase by a small 


Bureau 


amount the nation’s alcohol producing 
capacity in view of the stockpile situa- 
tion and the need for providing for sud- 
den new demands. 

Estimated requirements are classified 
as follows: 





(In millions of gallons of 190 proof alcohol) 
1942 1943 1944 
oe. ee 52 41 38 
eT STR Pere Ter ere 25 63 56 
Synthetic rubber .......... ee 127 347 
Indirect military and civil- 
| errr iererrr rT reir re 120 148 165 
pe ee ee 29 51 32 
pee ere ee ee ee ee 226 130 638 


New nongrain sources of alcohol in- 
clude an additional 2,000,000-gal annual 
production expected from the sulphite 
liquor plant on Puget Sound, construc- 
tion of which has been approved, and 
at least 12,000,000 gals more from re- 
covery installations at the butadiene 
plants. Other alcohol sources under con- 
sideration include wood, sugar, potatoes, 
gases and ammonia plant 
conversions to methyl alcohol production. 

WPB Chemical Bureau officials report 
that the alcohol plant of the Grain 
Processing Corp. at Muscatine, Iowa, 
which began production in the last week 
of December, is expected to be operat- 
ing at 80% of its 8,750,000-gal annual 
capacity by the end of March. The 
Kansas City plant of the National Dis- 
tillers Corp. is expected to be operating 
at 100% of its 15,000,000-gal capacity in 
April or May. A third plant coming in- 
to production is that of the Farm Crops 
Processing Corp., Omaha, which will have’ 
a rated annual capacity of 17,500,000 
gals. 


petroleum 
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SUPPORT PRICES SET 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


WEA Schedules to Cover Loans, U. S. 
Purchases and Direct Farm 
Payments in 1944 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The 1944 sched- 
ule of support prices for farm products 
to be carried out through loans, pur- 
chases of commodities for military, lend- 
lease, and other government uses, and 
for some commodities by direct payments 
to farmers and processors was an- 
nounced March 5 by Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator. The original pro- 
posals, disclosed in January, were made 
contingent upon congressional approval 
and since this action now has been tak- 
en, the price schedules became effective 
immediately. 

Wheat prices will be supported by 
nonrecourse loans at 85% of the parity 
price as of July 1, 1944, to be made 
wheat stored 


available to farmers on 


on farms or in warehouses. A specific 
schedule of loan rates, w:th differentials 
for location, grade and quality will be 
announced later. The loans will be avail- 
able until Dec. 31, 1944, and will ma- 
ture April 30, 1945, or earlier upon de- 
WEA also will buy wheat at the 
loan rates from farmers who are unable 


mand. 


to ship to their normal markets, pro- 
vided local storage~is not available and 
the administration owns bins in which 
the purchases of wheat may be stored. 

Nonrecourse loans on corn at 85% of 
parity also will be available to farmers 
on farm-stored corn grading No. 3 or 
better except for moisture content. The 
loans will be available from Dec. 1, 1944, 
1945, and will 
Sept. 30, 1945, or earlier upon demand. 
1944 

farmers of 


to June 30, mature on 


Soybeans produced in will be 
supported at a 


$2.04 bu for 


price to 
reen and yellow soybeans 
y 


vr 
grading No. 2 or better with 14% mois- 


ture content delivered to country eleva- 
tors or other normal producer delivery 
points. Premiums will be provided for 


lower moisture content and discounts 


for lower grades. Support prices will 
be 20c bu lower for brown, black and 


mixed soybeans. Nonrecourse loans will 





BIRTHDAY CAKES TOP 

AT BOSTON CANTEEN 
Through the generosity of the He- 
brew Bakers Union, Local 45, birth- 
day cakes are a unique feature at the 
Boston Stage Door Canteen, one of 
the seven from coast to coast estab- 
lished by the American Theatre Wing 
Varied in size and 
decoration, these birthday cakes are 


War Service, Inc. 


made in different bakeries through the 
co-operation of the Hebrew bakery 
owners and managers and brought to 
the Canteen by Business Agent Theo- 
dore E. Segelman, or his committee 
member, Max Rosen. In addition to 
birthday cakes, the Hebrew Bakers 
Union, Local 45, is also donating 500 
to 700 frankfurter rolls and a batch 
of jelly doughnuts. It was truly a 
happy birthday recently at the Bos- 
ton Canteen for a pair of British 
sailor twins when they found a huge 
two-foot decorated birthday cake 
awaiting them when the call came 
during the evening asking whose 
birthday it happened to be. 
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be available to farmers at the support 
prices. The loans will be available until 
Jan. 31, 1945, and will mature Apr‘l 30, 
1945, or earlier upon demand. 

Support prices for U. S. No. 1 flax- 
seed will be based upon $2.95 bu at Min- 
neapolis, Chicago and Portland; $3 bu at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; $2.85 
bu at Emporia and Fredonia, Kansas, 
and $2.80 bu at Corpus Christi, Har- 
lingen and Houston, Texas. Flaxseed 
grading No. 2 will be 5¢ bu less. The 
support prices at local markets will be 
the applcable terminal price less freight 
and handling charge. 

The support program also extends to 
cotton, rice, tobacco, dry edible peas 
(wrinkled types), Louisiana sugar cane, 
dry edible peas (smooth types), blackeye 
peas (Southern), blackeye beans (Cali- 
fornia), dry edible beans, potatoes, eggs, 
chickens and turkeys, milk and butterfat, 
butter, cheese, skim milk powder, other 
manufactured dairy products, fru‘ts for 
processing, vegetables for canning, fresh 
vegetables, cured sweet potatoes, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye, vegetable seeds, 
winter cover crop seeds, hay and pasture 
seeds, American hemp, wool, naval stores, 
hogs, peanuts, beets and 


sugar pork 


products, 
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NOMINATIONS LISTED FOR 
FEDERATION DIRECTORATE 


The various nominating committees 
have reported their recommendations for 
board of directors of 
the Millers National Federation, as _ fol- 


] WS? 


members of the 


President and chairman of the board: 
C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincey, Mich. 

Directors-at-large: J. C. 
Milling Co., Chicago: W. P. 
Mills, Fort Worth; R. 
W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles B. Stout, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Memphis. 


Beaven, 
Standard 


Bomar, Bewley 


District 1: Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; G. E. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; 


Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

District 2: Julius E. Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
W. R. Morris, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo; George P. Urban, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo. 

District 3: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; W. W. G. 
Smart, Eagle Roller M?ll Co., Shelby, 
B.C. 

District 4: 
Milling Co., 
Tucker, J. 


Lentz, 


Will H. Lanham, Garland 
Ind; F, A. 
Smith & Co., 


Greensburg, 
Allen 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Inc., 

District 5: Lee Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Philip H. 
Postel, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill. 

District 6: E. W. Morrison, Morr‘son 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas; J. L. Yerg- 
ler, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

District 7: R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co,, Wichita; E. 
P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. Kansas City; L. S. Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, .Kan- 
sas; Jess B.. Smith, Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City. 


District 8: F. B. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco; Frank Viault, Cali- 
fornia Mill'ng Corp., Los Angeles. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Walla, Wash. 

District 10: Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. F. Angle- 
myer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn; Henry E. King Midas 
Flour M'lls, Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
C. R. McClave, Montana Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont; Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Leonard, 


Walla 


Kuehn, 


Flour 
Charles 
Under the provision in the by-laws 
which makes a past president a member 
of the board for two years after his re- 
tirement from office, W. C. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller M'lling Co., Minneapolis, will 
continue as a member of the board for 
a two-year period beginning with May, 
1944, 

Eight of the nominees listed above are 
not now members of the board of direc- 
tors—Messrs. Woodard, Smart, Lanham, 


Tucker, Bowman, Morrison, Yergler and 


Viault. This is the largest number of 
changes in the board of directors at any 
one time since 1934, Last year there 


were two new directors and two years 
ago there were Sx. 


Additional nominations may be made 


upon the request of 5 members in a 


district, or 10 at large, and such nom 
inations must be filed with the secretary 
of the federation on or before March 27. 
The election is conducted by mail bal- 


lots immediately after that date 
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VETERANS’ AGENCY ACTS 
TO AID SMALL MILLS IN 
FLOUR PAYMENT PLAN 


Wasuinctron, D. -C.—The 
\dmin’‘stration Supply 





Veterans 
Service has an- 
nounced a change in the payment of in- 
voice procedure to aid small milling 
units participating in its flour purchase 
Because of 


invitations. the complaint 


vo'ced by small mills concerning the 
length of time required by the govern 
ment to pay invoices, the procedure was 
changed so that 90% of the amount of 
the invoice wll be paid upon receipt of 
the invoice at point of shipment. ‘The 


held until (1) 


samples are rece:ved in Washington from 


remaining 10% will be 
point of delivery; (2) analysis is made 
and a report sent back to the point of 
delivery; (3) the 

and mailed to the 


invoice is approved 


regional office for 
final payment. 

This, explains the Smaller War Plant 
Corp., is the procedure which previously 
took from 60 to 90 days before any part 


of the invo‘ce was paid. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
AIRS TRADE PRACTICES 


Pa. — The 
Flour Club held its February luncheon 





PIrrspuRGH, Pittsburgh 
meeting recently with President R. H. 
Milling Co., 
A discuss‘on of flour trade prac- 


Ague, International pre- 
siding. 
tices was held, and various angles and 
betterment of the 
The Cleveland 
convention in May was stressed and 
R. H. Ague, Frank C. Miller, Bay State 
Milling Co., and R. S. Thorpe, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co.,.were appointed ‘as 
the official representatives of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club «fer :this ‘event. 


suggestions for the 


trade were brought out, 
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SUPPLY IS QUESTION 
IN WHEAT SITUATION 


Further Tightening of Supply Situation |, 
in Prospect This Year, Grain Mar. 


ket Analyst Predicts 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. Uncert ties 
in the wheat situation will center ind 


supply rather than price for the 
tion of the 1944 crop season and px 
for the balance of the war perio 
lieves George Montgomery, grain 
analyst on the staff of the Depart :ix 
of Agricultural 
ricultural Experiment Station. 


Economics, Kans \ 


Further tightening of the supply sity 
ation this year is in prospect, Mr 
believes, as a 


gomery result of ] 


indications for the 1944 harvest “] 
Kansas the acreage seeded for the 1944 
harvest was estimated to be near one 


fourth greater than for the 1943 
but the December condition of 6: 
normal, compared with 91% for | 
1943, total 
the state of 106,000,000 bus | 

production in 1943 was 144,000,000 bus, 
1942 totaled 


bus,” the market analyst stated. 


indicates a producti 


ihout 
and the crop 206. 
The relation between fall precip 
and yield in western Kansas for 
riod since 1921 indicates that tl 
seedin 
said, \ 


moisture conditions generally hay 


ciency of soil moisture at 
is seldom overcome, he 
favorable in the state, 

offer of the 
Credit Corp. to buy wheat from tf 


The recent Com 
it one half cent below the basic t 
price will establish a lower li 
fluctuation, Mr. Montgomery s 

The C( 


offer does not include a schedule « 


commenting on price trends. 


tein premiums, so prices of high 
wheat may fluctuate within narrow 
The use of domestic wheat fo 
stock feed and industrial alcohol « 
be continued at the rate at which 
has been used for these purposes 
the past 12 months, Mr. Montgom«e 
lieves. He said that import: ti 
larger quantities of wheat from ( 
will relieve the feed situation som 
but the need of wheat for feed n 
greater than a year ago since the Jar 
1, 1944, supply of feed grain per 
unit was about 20% less than 
earlier. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
MISS SEE RICE IN TEXAS 
Texas home economics students 
chance to see demonstrations of fl ust 
recently when Miss See Rice, of 
the tf 
demonstration 
Denton to North Texas Teachers Colleg 


for 80 students and three faculty m 


Flour Institute, worked in 


She presented a 


bers. Then she moved over to 

College for Women and gave tw: n 
onstrations for groups of 47 and 96 mn 
Denton she moved to Arlington, ere 
she appeared before 50 students at North 


Texas Agricultural College. 
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OHIO GRAIN AND FEED 
DEALERS PLAN CONVENTION 


Cotumsvus, Ounto.—The sixty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers: Association will be held 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
June 7-8, 1944. A banquet will be held 


= 


on “the night of June 7 Arrangements 
for the convention-are being-made by ‘the 


boartd‘oef governors of-the' association. 


Mar 
SEE 


Corn 


fo 





ON 


n Is 
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SEEK TO STEM DROP 
IN SOYBEAN ACREAGE 


Corn Belt Farmers Indicate Preference 


for Corn with Existing Price Ceil- 
ngs in Effect, WFA Hears 


WastlINGTON, D. C.—Adverse reports 


on farm plantings for soybeans have 
caused War Food Administration officials 
to st ways and means of averting a 
possil icute shortage of cooking fats, 
salad oils, margarine, protein supple- 
ments and similar products next winter. 

Informal surveys in the corn belt area, 
WFA officials said, have indicated that 
many /armers plan to increase corn acre- 
pee the expense of soybeans. As a 
consequence, the total soybean acreage 
may be considerably below indicated war- 
time mands for this crop. 

In inouncing its 1944 farm crop 
goals, WFA asked for an increase of 
26% soybean production. The war 
has made the domestically-grown soyb@an 
im source of vegetable oil used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, short- 
ening and cooking oils for lend-lease 
ind United Nations Rehabilitation and 
telief Administration shipments. 

Ar crease of 26% in soybean pro- 
duction over 1943 would make 170,730,000 
bus soybeans available for crushing, 
is Ct ired with 135,500,000 bus avail- 
ible from the 1943 crop, it is estimated. 
The total soybean oilmeal production 


from the 1943 crop is estimated at 3,251,- 
000 + Under the farm crop goals, 
with the 26% increase obtained, soybean 
oilmeal production from this year’s crop 
woul proximate 4,100,000 tons. 

A ther complicating factor is the 
probability that production of lard next 
winter will be considerably below cur- 
rent output, due to prospective reduction 
of the pig crop. 


Midwestern farmers believe corn to be 


mor¢ fitable than soybeans at present 
price relationships. WFA has prom- 
ised ywers a base price of $1.94 per 
bu f soybeans compared with $1.80 
last year, but suggestions have come 
from the corn belt that the price of soy- 
bear ould be raised to $2.25 per bu. 

rhe ceiling price now is $1.75 and 
the $1.94 guaranteed price thus requires 
a subsidy of 19c. A guaranteed price 


of $2.25 would boost the subsidy to 44c, 
unless the ceiling price should be in- 


crea 
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BAGS TAKE LEAD 


* *K 


Now Largest Industrial Use for 
Cotton 





Feed Surges Into 
First Place 


Be e War put a crimp in automobile 
prod in, bag manufacture is now ,the 
large ingle use to which cotton is put, 
tecording to the figures of the National 
Cotton Council of America, Memphis. 

Bags went into the leading place in 
1942, en cotton consumption for this 
pur} increased to 758,300 bales, com- 
pared with 527,200 in the preceding year. 
Automobiles, previously in first place by 
a large margin with a consumption figure 
or 


1,005,000 bales in 1941, dropped to 
second place in 1942 when only 600,200 


bales were used for this purpose. Cord- 
age and twine use was third in both 
Vears, 


The 


breakdown of bag figures is in- 
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teresting. It shows a steady climb in 
the use of cotton for bagging from 1939 
to 1942, the four years covered by the 
Council’s figures. Whereas flour milling 
was the largest user of cotton bags in 
1939 and held its volume pretty well 
through the four years, a big upsurge in 
use of feed bags carried the feed industry 
into first place as a cotton bag user in 
1942. 


of the leading uses for cotton in bags in 


The following table shows some 


1942 and 1941, the figures being shown 
in terms of bales of cotton used: 


1941 1942 
Feed ee ecee 206,090 176,800 
a ERS Fee ree »» 101.300 110,800 
 Wiacbe 4am 0-08 101,290 86,630 
Seed ba AN SONAL Pees 16,450 21,400 
CGE wand ew deco Pere 18,980 20,760 
eer ye oe eee Sanus 19,310 
SE. abniedceas haeek aoe 10,060 16,270 
PR <nd0t0 are asdb aus 21,780 14,990 


The Cotton Council has done a com- 
plete job in its analysis of industrial 
The booklet is entitled 


“Cotton Counts Its Customers.” 


uses of cotton. 
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1943 Lend-Lease 
Food Exports Total 
11,488,000,000 Lbs 


Wasuinecron, D. C. 





-Deliveries of food 
and other agricultural products for ex- 
under the Lend-Lease Act in 1943 
totaled 11,488,000,000 Ibs, the War Food 
This 


deliveries of 


port 


Administration reported recently. 
double the 1942 


5,730,000,000 Ibs. 


is about 


Grain and seeds totaled 17% of the 


December deliveries of 900,000,000 Ibs, a 
slightly lower monthly total than Novem- 
ber and October. Other major products 


in the December delivery were: sugar, 


meats, dairy products, dried eggs, fats 
and oils, fruits, vegetables and miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs. 

Grain, cereal and soy products sent 
December 


1943 were 


during and during the year 


as follows: 









Grains and Jan. 1 to 
ereal products December De 31, '43 
Barley .... ‘i is 13,320,457 
Barley, pear] $8,010,410 
Biscuits (hard 
bread) 2 ‘ 1,992 40,903.385 
Buckwheat cereal 180,000 
Concentrated cereal 
foods 1,942,572 11,552,576 
Cort. .. cei , oie 116,724,160 
Corn grits ‘ ‘ 150,000 8,103,400 
Cracked wheat . ne 26,095,670 
Flour, corn .. F 74,000 
Flour, rye ... 3,920,000 
Flour, wheat $3,180,984 
Macaroni 
Malt 
Noodles 
Oats ee se eeee 
Oat cereal .. ae 2.025.635 
Rice, milled .. ‘ 21,414,600 
Semolina 3 7,900 ,470 
Wheat sein Ts 3 3,200 . 008 
Wheat cereal ‘ ere 79,900 
119,939,093 1,255,252,136 
Soya products 
Soybeans . 7,616,000 69,911,120 


Sova flour and grits 19,950,560 179,635,392 


27,566,560 249,546,512 
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MANPOWER PROBLEM DISCUSSED 

Reapinc, Pa.—Manpower and _ ration- 
ing problems of the baking industry 
were discussed at a recent meeting of 
bakers of the Reading-Pottstown area 
held at Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Read- 
ing, Pa. William E., 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 
that the 


permit transfer of ration points from 


Maier, president 


said regulations that do not 
mie plant to another when other opera- 
tors in that area shut down are short- 
sighted. 
haked 

there was l'ttle hope of holding any but 


He warned also that, although 
products are highly essential, 
the most essential key workers for any 
length of time due to the draft. Theo- 
dore Staab, secretary of the Pennsyl- 





vania State Association, urged the bak- 
ers to train women, handicapped work- 
ers and men beyond the draft age limit, 
because they are “certain to lose most 
of their personnel to the armed forces.” 
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FARINA AND BARLEY AWARDS 
(Special) —Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. has com- 


Wasuinctroxn, D. C- 


pleted purchase contracts with four 


vendors for pearl barley, announcement 
1816; 1817, and 
enriched farina, announcement 1824. The 


farina, announcement 


announcement called for 
6,000.000 Ibs and 
from the two following vendors fell short 
of government 500,000 Ibs: 
H. C. Knocke & Co., f.o.b. Chicago, 4,- 
000,000 Ibs at $4.85; Quaker Oats Co., 
f.o.b. Akron, Ohio, 1,500,000 Ibs at 
S941, 


pearl barley 


offers of purchaces 


request by 


Under announcement 1817, FSCC ac- 
cepted 2.000,000 Ibs of farina from the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Minneapo- 
$3.61 
Flour Mills Co. received acceptance of 
336,000 Ibs of enriched farina at 30.0834 
lb, f.o.b. Springfield, Il. 


lis, f.o.b. mill, at ewt. Pillsbury 
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PROTEIN RESTRICTIONS 
ON PET FOODS REMOVED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—War 
Food 


moved all restrictions on the use of pro- 


Administration officials have re- 
teins manufactured into pet foods, with 
the revocation of Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 58 effective March 1. Manufac- 
turers had been allowed a maximum of 
24% total protein in their pet product of 
which not more than 8% was from animal 
sources. 

While the revocation leaves a big gap 
in the WFA controls over proteins it is 
not believed that this condition will con- 
tinue. Prospect is that a new and more 
generally effective control will be insti- 
tuted under Feed and Livestock Branch 
of the Office of Production of WFA. 

Officials estimate that around 900,000,- 
000 Ibs of pet food are manufactured an- 
nually, and of this, one third is protein 
material. 

The War Production Board has reiter- 
ated the ban in M-81 prohibiting use of 
metal cans for the packing of pet foods. 
One processor is reported as having at- 
tempted to evade the purpose of the 
order by packing a pet food, labelled, as 
a human food and over-stamped “unfit 
This act is a 
violation of the intent of M-81 and an 


for human consumption.” 


amendment specifically banning further 
practices of this nature will be issued 
shortly, the WPB says. 
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WALTER NEUMANN LEASES 
FLOUR JOBBING BUSINESS 

Inu.—Walter Neumann, of 

Charles Neumann & Co., flour jobbers, 


CHICAGO, 
and L. Karp & Sons, bakery supplies, 
have leased the warehouse at 709 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, IIl., and will 
conduct a jobbing and flour storage busi- 
under the of North 
Flour Co. The name of Charles Neu- 
mann & Co. will be continued, and the 
offices are being moved from 130 North 
Wells St., Chicago, to the Evanston ad- 
dress. 


ness name Shore 


They have been at the Chicago 
location for 25 years. Charles Neumann 
& Co. was established many years ago 
by the late-Charles Neumann, who died 


a_few_months ago. 
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OILMEAL SET-ASIDE IN 
APRIL STAYS AT 20% 


Total Amount Smaller Because of Cur- 
tailed Output of Cottonseed 
Meal Producers 


Wasutncron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
protein oilmeal set-aside rate for April 
has been continued at the rate of 20% 
under Food Production Order No. 9. 
Walter chief of the WFA 
livestock and feed branch, pointed out 
that, while the 
March is unchanged, the total amount 


Berger, 


percentage figure for 
of protein feed set aside in April will 
be smaller by somewhere between 10% 
and 15%, due to the fact that the cot- 


tonseed crush will be largely completed 








SMALL WORLD 


From England S/Sgt Les J. Schlot- 
terbeck, Gene:al Mills Farm Service 
in Middletown, Ohio, reports the top 
ranking of Gold Medal flour: he was 
riding a bicycle through a small town 
in England, and, feeling hungry, asked 
a civilian where he could find a can- 
teen. The civilian invited him and 
some of his buddies to his home for 
supper. The Englishman was a bak- 
er, and when S¢t. Schlotterbeck told 
him that he had worked for General 
Mills, the baker said that the best 
flour that he had ever used was from 
Gold Medal 
He had received it some time 


America and was 
Flour. 
ago and still had some left, wished 
he could get a couple of carloads of 


the same flour now. 














in March and the April output from 


this source will be light. 


At the same time, the approach of 
spring in more southern regions may 


also reduce the demand factor at about 
the same time, 

The Commod'ty Credit Corp. will con- 
tinue to buy back half of the soybean 
CCC 
southern cottonseed mills, probably for 


crush from beans processed in 


the remainder of the year. February 


output from this source is estimated 
at 100,000 tons, but the figure is ex- 
hereafter. 
Most of the CCC oilmeal has been going 
to the Northeast and 


southwestern section to the Pacific Coast. 


pected to decline gradually 


some from the 
With cottonseed crushing near its sea- 


sonal end, however, more of the CCC 
meal will be held in the South hereafter. 
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PUERTO RICAN FLOUR 
TRADE MAY BE RESUMED 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 





Government 
agencies are giving consideration to res- 
toration of flour trading with Puerto 
Rico to normal commercial channels ef- 
fective as of June 1. Millers have been 
pressing for releasing of the flour trade 
from government control. Possibility 
that trade in other basic food items with 
Puerto Rico will be given back to pri- 
vate enterprise continues uncertain, ac- 
cording to advices from Washington. 
The extensive survey made by the Puerto 
Rican 


availablity of supplies and willingness 


commercial organizations as_ to 


of primary sources to assure regular 


food shipments to Puerto Rico has not, 
it is reported, encountered a favorable 
_reaction from the Washington bureaus. 
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RESULTS OF HIGHER SUBSIDY 
DISAPPOINTING TO FLOUR TRADE 


cnntediianes 
Some Selling Below Ceiling Levels—Minimum Car Lot Buying 
the Rule, Large Buyers Absent From Market—Shipping 
Directions on Old Government Orders Still Held Up 


A small flurry of business resulted 
from the higher subsidy rates announced 
for March, but results are disappointing 
in most cases. The increased subsidy 
has resulted in some selling below ceil- 
ing levels, but large buyers are still 
from the 
and 


absent 





market mini- 







Sales 
About the 


Same 


mum car lot buying 
The to- 
of sales 
Mills are 


getting 


is the rule. 
tal volume 
is modest. 
still encountering difficulty in 
shipping instructions on old government 
orders. As a result, some millers are 
pressing for business a little more than 
usual, although many of them have sub- 
stantial amounts of business booked to 
keep them busy during March and most 
of April. 

Minneapolis millers reported the usual 
first-of-the-month last 
with bakers following the policy of add- 


business week, 
ing 30 days’ needs to their holdings at 
the close of one and beginning of an- 
other month, In this way they keep 
booked for 120 days. Almost all of the 
business is from the car lot and medium 
sized bak'ng trade, large 
absent. The 
shown marked improvement and a lot 


buyers are 
situation on clears has 
of surplus clears have been absorbed in 
the last two or three weeks at relatively 
low prices. Shipping directions, which 
most mills would welcome now in view 
of the falling off in shipments for the 
army, have slowed up. The rather un- 
expected increase in the subsidy on hard 
wheat has been something of a boomer- 
ang since it has resulted in a lot of sell- 
ing at well under ceiling levels. 

Total business done by spring wheat 
mills last week aggregated 85% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 82% a week earli- 
er and 200% a year ago. 

Sales at Kansas City are light. Only 
the carry-over of large business into 


th's last week’s report brought sales to 
70% of capacity, compared with 94% in 
the previous week and 131% a year ago. 
Bakers are not particularly interested 
as most of them have big bookings. 
Millers are pressing for business a little 
because of the 
directions. 


more than usual now 
shortage of 
Clears are still a drug on the market. 


somewhat, but 


government 


Running time is down 
the backlogs are b‘g. 

Business at Buffalo is mostly fill-in, 
for immediate requirements. Demand 
and sales are not expected to develop 
substantially until present bookings are 
worked down. Directions continue fair. 
Mills cy& satisfied as-the reduced opera- 
tions give 
them an opportun'ty to adjust produc- 
tion facilities. The lull in sales is be- 
lieved only temporary. 





n government agencies 


Other eastern markets report scattered 
sales of occasional cars the only business 
except chain baker buying. Both job- 
bers and smaller bakers place new or- 
ders as directions are given on old con- 
tracts. Prices below the ceiling do not 
lead to round-lot takings. 

There is no life to the Chicago mar- 
ket. Current requirements of most bak- 
ers are pretty well filled. 
chiefly in 


Consequently, 
small 
Shipping 


sules are scattered, 
amounts of one and two cars. 
directions are fair to good. Family de- 
mand is fair, deliveries continue good. 
Business is routine in the central and 
Millers in that soft 


wheat section are disturbed over the ad- 


southeastern states. 


vantage which they claim the subsidy 
gives to millers of hard wheat. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest report 
a fair amount of domestic bookings on 
the new subsidy bas's, but no broad vol- 
Mills 
ing difficulty in getting shipping instruc- 


ume of business. are still hav- 


tions on old government orders, which is 


causing congestion at milling centers. 





Flour Production Declines 


Flour production in February showed a decrease of 784,000 sacks compared with 
the previous month but was quite a bit higher than the output for February, 1943, 
according to figures compiled by THE NortHWESTERN MILLER. Production in Febru- 
ary reached 14,208,757 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United 
States, while the same mills turned out 14,993,001 sacks in the month preceding. 
A year ago, with 64% of the nation’s output repo:ted, the figure was 12,920,401 sacks. 
Two years ago the output, based on the 64% figure, was 10,739,984 sacks in February 


and three years ago 10,489,283. 


All milling sections except Buffalo showed a decrease from the output of the 


previous month. 


up 185,000 sacks. 


Compared with the preceding month, p:oduction in Buffalo was 
Production in the Northwest was off 430,000 sacks, Southwest 


358,000 sacks, Pacific Northwest 164,000 sacks and the central and southeastern states 


17,000 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 














Previous oe February—————_—__, 
February, 1944 month 1943 1942 1941 
PE  ccreechaee ava setad ee 2,971,836 3,401,799 2,963,521 2,648,238 2,277,010 
PY Savecsnecenbotades ee 5,338,925 5,696,961 4,722,355 4,074,228 3,900,318 
EC i £05 ie 6 ba 'b.6 s.b.b0.0 66 050% 2,085,540 1,900,981 2,087,082 1,660,888 1,586,865 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,348,934 2,365,973 2,064,817 1,355,462 1,653,052 
North Pacific Coast ............ 1,463,522 1,627,287 1,082,626 1,001,168 1,072,038 
MEE Sener sedesdeecesvene 14,208,757 14,993,001 12,920,401 10,739,984 10,489,283 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS* 


Jan., 1944 
721,451 
*Partly estimated. 


Feb., 1943 
885,655 


Feb., 1942 
712,770 


Feb., 1941 
603,964 





There were no new government bookings 
last week. However, most mills have an 
excellent grind ahead of them, and are 
not concerned with putting more on the 
books in any volume. 

Flour production in the United States 
showed I'ttle change as compared with 
The total output of 
the mills reporting to Tue Norriuwest- 


the previous week. 


ERN MILLER, accounting for 73% of the 
nation’s output of flour, amounted to 
3,201,898 sacks, compared with 3,260,- 
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799 in the preceding week. In the ginj. 
lar period last year, when the mil!s re- 
porting accounted for 64% of the totg) 


the figure was 3,154,283 sacks, two 


ears 
ago it was 2,730,369 and three years ago 
© te] 


2,617,626. An increase of 24,000 sacks 
was shown in the Buffalo output while 
production in the Pac‘fic Northwe 
up 1,000 
17,000 Northwest, 113. 
sacks in the Southwest and 4,000 s 
Buffalo. 


Was 
sacks. Production \ off 


sacks in the 





GENERAL FEED 


MARKET SITUATION 


SHOWS NO CHANGE 


The general feed market situation is 
little changed. Millfeed production is 
some smaller as a result of the reduced 
flour mill run and the wheat feed de- 
livery situation has again become some- 
what snarled. Deliveries of linseed meal 
are made on_ the 
1944 distribution 


program in 






Prices 
a Little 
Up 


fairly 






satisfactory amounts 
but soybean meal 

allocations are spar- 
Despite the continued tight 


feedstuffs, 


ingly made. 
situation of 
feeders’ needs seem to be taken care of 


delivery most 
to a fair degree and handlers appear 
less concerned over their inability at all 
times to get just the kind of feed that 
they want. The new feed wheat allo- 
cation plan as announced by the War- 
Food Administration is expected to re- 
sult in a more equitable distribution of 
ground wheat supplies. Higher price 
ceilings for alfalfa meal advanced the 
feedstuffs 
prices to 193.6 compared with 192.3 for 


index number of wholesale 
the previous week and 175.6 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 


Millfeed production dropped off slight- 


ly last week at Buffalo, the Northwest 
and the Southwest, with total output at 
the three centers amounting to 50,775 


tons, compared with 52,598 in the pre- 
vious week and 51,988 !n the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, according to fig- 
NorTUWESTERN 


ures compiled by Tue 


Mitten. Crop year output to date 


amounts to 1,942,195 tons as against 1,- 
756,384 at the 
Complete details of production by sec- 


same time a year ago. 
tions are shown in the table on the op- 
posite page. 

At Minneapolis and the Northwest, 
deliver‘es of 
come entangled again because of the re- 
duced flour mill 
delivery situation 
ever. No open offerings are 
heard of at all. Surpluses of clear 
flour have accumulated at most milling 
centers able to 
get some millfeed by taking some of this 
low grade flour, 
mixed cars and mill door deliveries alone 
is enough to take care of the current 
output. 


wheat millfeeds have be- 
run and the general 
proves as tight as 


market 


and mixers have been 


Meanwhile demand for 


There is no let-up in the tight situa- 
tion at Chicago. In fact, producers re- 
port their mixed car lot inquiry and 
business the largest in their history. 

A sharp curta‘lment in mill grind at 
Kansas City is further aggravating an 
already tight position. The reduced pro- 
duction has-been met by a renewed in- 
quiry following the return of winter 
wheat and heavy snow storm reported 
over the Missouri Valley and westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. Only a small 


percentage of buying orders can he sat. 
isfied and these consist largely of 
and pooled cars. 

At Buffalo the wheat feed sitwatioy 
remains about unchanged. Deliveries at 
that market are slightly larger as local 
production increases. 


nixed 


Millfeed demand is excellent at Cana. 
dian markets. Exports are light. Lit 


tle or no wheat is available for gr ndiy 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 
Distribution of linseed meal is stead- 

ily made under the allotment program 

According to trade reports, Minneapolis 


crushers have recently made deliveries 
at a rate which figures about 6 per 
month, or 72% of their previous annual 
commitments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


KANSAS FIRM LEASES 
MILL IN ST. LOUIS 


sae 
Lawrence Milling Co. Contract Includes 
Plan to 
Double Capacity 


Purchase Option 


Announcem¢ 
that the 


Lawrence, 


Kansas Ciry, Mo. 
March 7 
ing Co., 


made Lawrence M 
Kansas, h 
ranged a long-term lease with the op- 


tion of purchase, on the mill and ele 


tor property of the Baur Flour Mills 
Co. of St. Louis. The lease ume 
effective at once. 


Andrew Baur, fer many year 
dent and principal stockholder of the 
St. Louis company, will continue ca 
manager for the new operators | also 
will cont’nue in the flour business, dis- 
tributing his long-established mill nds. 
For the present the mill will en- 
gaged exclusively in production of alco- 
Plans are 
doubling the present 1,200-sack « icity 
with 


hol grits. being m for 


intentions of later returning to 
flour product’on. 

The Lawrence Milling Co., now oper 
ating the Bowersock mill at Lawrence 
under lease, was organized in 1943. While 
it is not a subsidiary of the nsas 
Milling Co., of Wichita, its stock is 
wholly owned by Ward Magill, David $ 
Jackman and the!r associates in that 


company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


HIGHER JOBBERS’ MARGIN 
EXPECTED ON OIL MEALS 


D. C,—Trade 
here confirm the report that jobbers’ 
margins on other oil seed meals will be 
adjusted along the lines recently fol- 
lowed in cottonseed. Adjustment prob- 
ably will remove the differential between 
car lot and Le.l., establishing a uniform 
margin at 75¢ and allowing $1 for pool 
cars. 


WASHINGTON, irces 


T 


limi 








simi- 





> Sat. 


nixed 


UIS 


ludes 


ALS 


irces 
bers’ 
ll be 

fol- 
yrob- 


ween 
form 
pool 
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Wheat Market Activity Limited 
With Prices Fairly Steady 


Influences of Importance Lacking—Parity and 
Subsidy Advances Offset by Slow Flour Business 


Tr 
limite 





tinue 


whe 

Co 
curre 
In tl 
tion 


whe 


nor 
tends 
chor 
been 
prot 
The 
at ] 
apoli 
3,500 
7 
ing 
There 
Middl 


shipped later 


time. 


{ 


eretofore. 


middle 


with purchases 
until new crop, 
the soft winter 


ve in wheat futures is extremely 
ind price fluctuations are within 


range. Actual influences of 
ce are lacking, but the market 


swayed owing to lightness of 
advance in wheat parity prices 
2c increase in the subsidy to 
be paid millers on 
hard wheat ground 
into flour, has been 
largely offset 
light flour 
and reports of con- 
1944 


by 
business 
improvement — in winter 
srospects. 
lerable precipitation has _ oc- 
hroughout the winter wheat belt. 
Jhio Valley additional precipita- 


s substantially improved the 
uuitlook with moisture now gen- 
mple for current needs. In the 


the belt 


week was helpful, especially in 


portion of precipita- 


ern third of Kansas where gen- 


nditions are poor in many locali- 
In Nebraska reports continue fa- 


ind generally 


In 


more optimistic 


the south central 


, especially Southwest, the seeding 


grains has been delayed be- 
frequent rains. 

the 
City market, but the cash tables 


still is in big demand in 


loor of the Kansas City Board 


re virtually empty every day, 


idence that what wheat is being 
by-passing, to a great extent, 


markets. 


it up to about 16% protein is 
il'ng, and mills have little op- 


t proteins without 


to buy low 
some highs as well in a sort of 
mill” 


ilers cannot see their way clear 


the purchasing system. 


themselves entirely out of low 
nd have nothing but the more 
high proteins left. 

ge protein on 916 cars of wheat 


Kansas City during the week 
i7% compared with 13.71% on 


a week ago, and 12.81% on 
irs a year ago. The _ protein 
on 3,974 cars tested during the 
of February was 13.49% com- 


ith 12.91% on 4,916 cars tested 


the same month last year. 


much change is noticed in the 
eat market at Minneapolis. Ab- 
heavy arrivals have had a 


to make buyers a little more 
ind the only grades that have 
mmanding ceilings are the low 
s and wheat testing 16% or over. 
between grades have been going 


sc bu under the ceilings. Minne- 
receipts were last week around 


irs, and Duluth 1,650. 


There is a distinct easing off in trad- 
nd prices in the Pacific Northwest. 


from the 
as wheat bought now, and 


is a slower demand 
West 
will arrive about new crop 
It is believed that most of the 
western mills are covered 
sufficient to last them 
Improved prospects in 


wheat belt are also be- 


now 


lieved to have restricted trading here. 


Cars are coming along a little more 
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promptly. Some varieties of wheat are 
below ceiling prices due to the slower 
g 


demand. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPLIES FOR BAG TRADE 
SHOW NO IMPROVEMENT 


New York, N. Y.—Although 
ments of burlap from Calcutta are heav- 
the of 
them !s so much smaller than the heavy- 


ship- 


ier, percentage lightweight in 
weights that supplies for the bag trade 
Therefore manu- 
to limit 


deliveries even to priority users, to a 


show no improvement. 


facturers must continue their 
comparatively small proportion of their 
needs and in all circles it is hoped that 
not only will the second quarter allot- 
ments be h’gher, but that they will in- 
clude a larger volume of the lightweights. 
Feed bags and potato bags were held the 
greatest need, and through April, May 
the 


of potatoes will have to be moved. 


and June new crop and carry-over 

The possibility of part of India’s jute 
acreage being turned to rice growing is 
a threat toward too great anticipation 
of increased supplies. Labor difficulties 
result'ng from increased war activities 
have already handicapped Calcutta man- 
ufacturers, but the fact that the govern- 
ment representative who negotiated the 
700,000,000-yard purchase last year, will 
soon leave for Calcutta, encouraged the 
thought he might be commissioned to 
buy further supplies. 

Deliveries of osnaburgs and sheetings 
continue behind schedule. Although man- 
ufacturers of cotton goods have urged 
the 


supplies of these fabrics for bag manu- 


in Washington release of heavier 
facture, the pressure from many sources 
has prevented any noticeable improve- 
ment. 

In spite of the critical paper shortage, 
it is felt in trade channels that provi- 
sion will be made for multi-wall paper 
bag manufacture in view of the satis- 
faction it has given in mil‘tary and lend- 
leave food shipments. 

semis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of 


16.14 a year ago, 


cloth is 17.81 as compared with 
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SHIFT BONUS INCREASE SET ASIDE 

Denver, Coro.—A shift bonus increase 
directed by the ninth regional war labor 
Denver which would have af- 
fected 300 employees of 19 baking firms 
of this city, has been set aside by the 


War Labor Board in Washington. The 


board in 


national board ruled the decision of the 
regional board departed from  estab- 
lished WLB policy that “night shift 
bonus payments are to be considered 


separately from issues concerning hourly 
The regional board would have 
granted a 5% increase in the night shift 
bonus to correspond with a_ general 
wage increase. 


rates.” 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 





IN SACKS 


Previous March 6, 


March 8, 
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March 4, 1944 week 1943 941 
on , CCT ORL ET TREE E . 640,417 657,490 714,340 543,383 
ne CTCL C TERT CLE Ere 1,169,593 1,232,322 1,173,181 1 
Buffalo ROR hbase bewsad eens 192,406 196,785 192,207 
Central and Southeast ......... 542,400 181,921 334,441 
North Pacific Coast ....ccscces 331,892 292,634 318,169 
Totals 6000606866604 66686 © 3,201,898 3,260,799 3,154,283 2,730,369 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 
Crop-year flour production 
—Percentage of activity — r July 1 to———,, 
March 4, Previous March 6, Marceh7, March 8, March 4, March 6, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 65 67 68 56 19 », 326,238 24,257,362 
Southwest ......«:. 84 89 85 74 71 43,893,067 39,959,440 
0 eee eee 85 86 85 75 61 ; 15,196,109 
Central and S. E. 71 68 73 54 59 16,203,265 
N. Pacific Coast. $81 80 89 79 63 9,071 
P|) ee 78 79 78 67 61 117,493,519 104,687,736 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, Iin- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aid 27-Mar« h 1. - "or bi ty: oe Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
revious week 1,380 605,816 os capacity eutput tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 699,169 56 Feb, 27-March 4. 660,498 105,479 61 
'wo years ago... 814,380 605,193 74 Previous week 660,498 390,294 59 
Five-year AVETAGE w.wcescecessesees 74 Year ago 738.829 442 6 60 
Ten-year AVCTAGE «es eee eee eeeeees 66 Two years ago... 738,822 385,13: 52 
Kansas City PAVO-¥ORF AVOTARS .ocicrcivcncswses 49 
SOePORe BVOGTEES i 6 yc6s KAv sc dh aaee 47 
Feb. 27-March 4. 352,800 58 
Previous week .. 352,800 67 Production for current week was partly 
Wehe G0) - on. 4 352,800 85 estimated. 
Two years ago 352,800 67 Minneapolis 
PIVG<FOGT BVOTERE  0:6.60:6:0:0 4080006868 68 A ‘ 
ee eke MOONEE oo 68 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
; capacity output tivity 
Wichita Feb. 27-March 4. 318,120 234,938 74 
Feb. 27-March 4, 111,132 97,267 < coe wee 83 
Previous week 2 103,681 93 E. atepsyiliee: bed eS A 
Year ago ....... (132 84,059 mu gee oe oe 4 
Tw eR 29 . c ve-year aver ) 
Two years ago... 111,132 100,644 91 Ten-year average ves eee wishes 53 
Salin ‘ENT , _ 7 
7 a CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Feb. 27-March 4. 109,956 89,194 81 : ss A : 
Previous week 109.956 87.592 80 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year aro 109.956 88.762 81 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago... 109,956 84,709 77 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
: , “ capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Feb. 27-March 4.*797.532 eee n10 7 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week ..*801,060 542,400 68 
‘ F AHO cevveccs 657,854 5 92 73 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Two he oes ago 621,3 20 334 a 54 
capacity output tivity " in . ane Piri ata stibclg aii 62 
Feb. 27-March 4 269,100 210,882 is TON-FORE BVOTORO 6.60% civ S Oversea os 61 
Previous week 269,100 73 — 
Year amo ....... 185.808 82 Current week partly estimated. 
Two years ago 256,368 75 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Five-year average ........ 70 lee 
POR=VOOr GVETOARE. 2. crcccccccvcer 65 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
" : 
Portland District caparity output _ tivity 
Feb. 27-March 4. 143.200 122,390 85 Feb. 27-March 4. 577,416 492,406 85 
Previous week 143,200 134.448 94 Previous week 577,416 196,785 86 
SOGPr BBD acceses 143,472 140,373 98 WO Be 6c xs 577.416 492,207 85 
Two years ago... 146,216 125,499 87 Two years ago... 577,416 434,897 75 
FPIVG-VOGF GVOTARE 2 occcccccvcscssce 77 Pive<VOAP G2VOTARES. ..ccccwsccevewese 75 
PON<FORP BVOURIE oii cdcecreacecocus 75 TOR-VOAF GVOTERO 664.6 6<cacesctscas 73 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesofa, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior: (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories includ 
r——Southwest——, 











Weekly Cropyear Weekly ¢ 
production to date 
Feb. 27-Mch. 4.. 28,522 1,096,222 
Previous week .. 29 
Two weeks ago.. 30,339 
oT} eee a ies 28,007 
BOGE. 6:06. 200d 24,697 
WO4EL ccceccsecser 23,415 
BOOO 600 065.6000 21,131 820,242 
Five-yr. average 25,154 916,798 12,073 


--—Northwest— 
srop year 





ed): 
7-— Buffalo 
Weekly 
to date production 
517,200 9,421 


-~—-Combined— 
Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date 


50,775 


1,942,195 





494,369 .756,384 





450,618 45,352 ,601,542 
398,982 
414,763 260,292 39,168 


1 

’ 1 
40,800 1, 
1 

1 


455,186 45,616 





283,489 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 





ures for the previous weeks: 
an Week ending——— 
Feb. 19 Feb. 26 March 4 
Five mills ..... 32,828 *30,746 *27,811 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 4, in tons, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis pine ‘ 39,980 13,320 
Kansas City 250 1,475 4,500 5,750 
Philadelphia 400 40 aoe eae 
Milwaukee 4,110 3,380 


United 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States Grain Stocks 


States at the close of the week ending 
Feb. 26, 1944, and Feb. 27, 1943, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 


(000's omitted): 
Canadian 
-—in bond— 
Feb. 26 Feb. 27 


Economics, in bus 


7American— 
Feb. 26 Feb. 27 


1944 1943 1944 1943 
Where cccsee 114,676 214,954 13,702 6,580 
COFM wscccces 23,483 48,769 eee eee 
OBES cesccces 11,192 7,608 183 969 
UO 624644005 20,443 19,645 4,177 971 
eee 14.351 9,000 398 809 
Flaxseed 5,699 2,172 1,535 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 26 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 122,000 (mone) bus; corn, 
565,000 (3,531,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 
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Brien Hits Spendthrift Wheat Policy 








This article is the text of 
the testimony which Philip 
R. O’Brien recently deliv- 
ered before the Food Sup- 
plies Subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture’ and | 
Forestry Committee. Mr. | 
O’Brien is president of the | 
Chicago Board of Trade | 


for the fourth term. 














APPRECIATE the privilege of be- 

ing here today to discuss with your 

committee the very critical situation 
that exists in our present and prospec- 
tive feed and food grains. 

For more than 38 years I have been in 
the grain business, both as a grain mer- 
chant and a grower and feeder of grain. 
I don’t need to remind you that grain 
is the life-blood of the nation. 
that all of us 
watched closely the development of the 


I believe who have 


past few years are gravely concerned 
over the increasing prospects of an acute 
grain shortage. A few years ago—in 


fact, less than two years ago—we had a 


large grain surplus—a surplus that was 
one of our big assets as we defended 
ourselves from enemies to the west and 
to the east. 

Now the situation is radically differ- 
that 
policies still being 


ent. Gentlemen, I submit unwise 


government policies 


pursued—have squandered our grain re- 
serves. Only two years of phenomenal 


production have prevented our facing an 
acute shortage before now. 

Let me review, briefly, those policies. 
They are policies made, by and large, by 
men who now frankly are confused and 
alarmed by the consequences. These men 
will not correct mistakes. We have ap- 
peared before the highest officials of the 
War Food Administration, Office of 
Price Administration the Office of 


Economic Stabilization. Yet nothing has 


and 


been done to rectify the glaring errors 
in their poticies. 

One inescapable fact is that we are 
draining our wheat reserves at an alarm- 
ing rate. We cannot continue that rate 
and not face the necessity of bread ra- 
tioning. We cannot continue to use four 
bushels of wheat for every three we pro- 
duce without exhausting our already 
dangerously low reserve before the end 
We 


have reached the maximum of wheat im- 


of another crop year. probably 
ports for the duration. 

It makes me heartsick to see our finest 
bread grains going into the hog trough 
and into alcohol at such a rate. 

I believe hog production offers an- 
other example of the tragic mess we have 
gotten into. At the urging of adminis- 


tration officials, and without regard to 
the limitation on feed supplies, farmers 
made phenomenal increases in hog pro- 
duction. 

The historically sound hog-corn ratio 
was disregarded. The Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration pegged hog prices at $13.75 
to $15.75, on the Chicago market. 
from 


Then, 
rising to its normal relationship to hogs, 
a ceiling of $1 bu at Chicago was made 
effective in January, 1943. That had the 


preventing corn prices 


effect of freezing corn in the surplus 
producing areas. 

Our whole livestock and feed economy 
was thrown out of balance. Dairymen, 
poultrymen and other feeders outside the 
corn belt begged for feed—and paid ex- 
orbitant prices for corn substitutes. The 
government seized corn in terminal ele- 
industrial 


vators to alleviate a crisis in 


uses of corn. 

Faced with the necessity of admitting 
its error, the administration tried to cor- 
While 
the equivalent of 


rect it with half-way measures. 
sold at 
$1.40 bu for corn, the corn ceiling was 


other feeds 
raised 7¢e bu. 

Mine 
voices that were raised here in warning 


was just one of hundreds of 
that this serious error—the freezing of 
the 


price of corn and that of other grains 


an abnormal relationship between 
was leading the nation into one of the 
most critical food and feed situations it 
has ever faced. 

We 
livestock inflation and a deflation of feed 
You 


Washington officials fixed the price of 


have experienced, gentlemen, a 


supplies. can’t blame farmers. 
corn at less than $1 bu on the farm and 
then guaranteed them a price of hogs 
that brought them $1.40 bu for that corn 
when converted into pork. 

I don’t like to be an alarmist—but I 
am alarmed by our present grain situa- 
tion. I am more alarmed that no one 
here is doing anything constructive to 
remedy the situation. Unless a realistic 
constructive policy is adopted soon we 
must face enforced wholesale liquidation 
of our livestock population—liquidation 
far below the point of national safety. 

Let me give you just one example of 
how cockeyed the snarled feed price situ- 
ation has become. Normally one pound 
of grain is the equivalent of two pounds 


of hay as livestock feed. A few days 


ago alfalfa hay was quoted at $41 ton 
the 


ceiling- 


on the Chicago market. At same 


time corn—under government 


was selling for just 50c a ton more 
$41.50 ton. 

Everybody knows, of course, that the 
farmer will sell his corn in the highest 
market. His highest market—under the 
present ceiling—is to feed it to hogs and 
cattle. The 
feeding it to animals. 
to feed it to 


represents his best market. 


farmer has therefore been 
He will continue 
animals as long as_ that 

It doesn’t need any high-priced econ- 
omist to convince you that a farmer who 
has run out of feed corn will feed other 
grains to his animals. Thus the abnor- 
mal condition resulting from the too low 
ceiling on corn results in use of other 
grains for feed. The initial fallacy with- 
draws not only corn but also other grains 
from normal consumptive channels. 

I would like to give you the picture 
as of Jan. 1 which gives me the utmost 
condition which 


concern. It is a can 


without question impede our war effort 
and might well have a very distressing 
effect on our whole economy. 

In the two years from Jan. 1, 1942, to 
last Jan. 1, our hog population has in- 
creased from 69,000,000 to 83,756,000, 
milk cows from 26,400,000 to 27,607,000, 
cattle from 75,162,000 to 82,192,000, poul- 
try from 474,910,000 to 572,460,000. 

These figures of Jan. 1, 1944, repre- 
sent the peak numbers ever reached in 
the history of our nation. 


It is a matter of record that despite 
the huge carry-over of all grains built 
up from the above-average record-break- 
ing crops of previous years, together 
with the importation of over 200,000,000 
bus of grains from Canada during the 
year 1943, we are today facing a com- 
plete exhaustion of supplies due to the 
tremendous food, feed and _ industrial 
alcohol demands. 

We have passed from a period of ac- 
cumulation and relative abundance to a 
period of impending actual scarcity. 

In wheat, for example, we had a carry- 
over of 618,000,000 bus on July 1, 1943, 
but the estimated surplus as at July 1, 
1944, is only 300,000,000 bus. We are 
consuming wheat at 318,000,000 bus a 
year greater than we produced last year 
—plus maximum imports of 200,000,000 
bus from Canada. Thus it can easily be 
seen that if this rate of consumption is 


continued we will have to produce or 


—_—__— —_—_—_—__<> 


Bread Rationing 


import 1,200,000,000 bus of 
1944-45 
carry-over 
000 bus. 


wheat for 


the crop year to retain 4 safe 


wartime reserve of 300,000,- 

Some of this abnormal consumption js 
due to war needs; but much of it is dye 
to abnormal feeding of wheat grain to 
animals. If we continue our spencthrift 
policies on wheat, rationing of bread is 
inevitable. 

Our vheat 
crop this coming year are extremely dis. 


present prospects for a 
mal as compared with our production 


Prob- 
ably an optimistic guess today because of 


of any one of the last five years. 


fall and winter drouth condition in 
great part of our producing belt would 


be 800,000,000 bus for both spring and 
winter wheat. I understand many mill- 
ers are no way near so optimistic. 

Taking corn, our carry-over on Oct, 
1, 1943, was 388,272,000 bus and ou; pro- 


> 


(Continued on page 25.) 


Inevitable 


Senate Committee Warned 


Bread rationing 
Office of Price 
War Food Ad- 


ministration act at once to get grain and 


Wasnineton, D. C. 
the 
and the 


is inevitable unless 


Administration 


livestock prices back into balance, Philip 
R. O’Brien, president of the 
Board of Trade, told a Senate 
gating committee March 1. 

Mr. O’Brien said that because of an 
unbalanced price ration on feed grains 
“the nation’s finest bread grains are go- 


Chicago 


investi- 


ing into the hog trough and into alcohol 
at an alarming rate.” 
Asserting that spendthrift policies of 


government agencies in establishing 


prices over grains and livestock have dis- 


qualified these agencies and do_ not 


“enlitle them to continue with such 


power,” Mr. O’Brien urged that corn 
Chi- 
with 


price be increased to $1.45 bu at 
cago to bring it into conformity 
other grains and to restore an appro- 
priate ratio with livestock, Quoting the 
Feed Advisory Council, Mr. O’Brien 
further stated that, “corn could go to 
$1.45, without 
crease in feeding costs.” 


Chicago basis, any in- 

Government officials who were present 
at the Senate subcommittee hearing ex- 
pressed displeasure over Mr. O’Brien’s 
statement saying that this type of com- 
ment coming from as important an in- 
dividual as Mr. O’Brien tended to spread 
uncertainty in the minds of holders of 
corn and would tend to freeze corn in 
They cited last 
year’s experience, when rumors of corn 


the producing areas. 


price advances caused corn to remain in 


growers’ possession, to support their 
criticism. 

Gene F. Carroll, head of the Office of 
food 


sion, said that the ceiling price for corn 


Price Administration price divi- 
will remain at $1.16 bu during 1944, de- 
spite demands for an increase to $1.45 
bu. 

“We have had no evidence to incline 
us to change our minds,” he said. “There- 
fore, we do not intend to change the 
price of corn.” 

The OPA and War Food Administra- 
tion believe the best possible balance has 


been reached with the $1.16 bu price, 





said, 
The $1.16 ceiling is the Chicago basis, 

Walter C. Berger, chief of the WFA 
livestock 


recently adjusted from $1.07, he 


there 
were too many hogs being raised in re- 


feed and branch, said 
lation to the feed supply, although “from 
a food standpoint, we still don’t have too 
many hogs.” The same is true with cat- 
tle and poultry, he said. 

More imported 
from Puerto Rico for industrial alcohol 
order to conserve do- 
Mr. Berger said, and 
more efficient production methods should 

Also, he said, 10,000,000 
bus of 


molasses should be 
production, in 
mestiec grains, 
be encouraged, 
to 15,000,000 
saved for feed, if the mash from alcohol 


grain could be 


plants were salvaged and used as pro- 


tein feed. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CARL STEELE TAKES JOB 
WITH SHELLABARGER FIRM 


Steele, for 
\rnold 


STERLING, KaAnsAs.—Carl 
many years 
Milling C 


employed by 


superintendent for 
o., Sterling, Kansas, has been 
Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, as super:ntendent for 
Milling Co., Clay Center, 
and Junction City (Kansas) Milling Co, 
Shellabarger com- 


Mid-Kansas 
subsidiaries of the 
pany. 

Mr. Steele, who was with the .\rnold 
company for 20 years, will live in June- 
tion City. He is on the executiv: 
mittee of the Association of Operative 
Millers, and has been taking active part 
in A.O.M. programs the past few years. 

The Junction City and Clay Center 
plants are operated independently of the 
S. Ables is superin- 


com- 


parent concern. T. 
tendent at Salina. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. OFFICERS 
Cuicaco, Inu.—At the annual meeting 

of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom0- 

nie, Wis., held recently, E. O. Wright 


was re-elected president and general 
manager. Other officers are: H. Ir 
graham, Needham, Mass., vice prest 


dent; R. L. Pierce, Menomonie, secre 
tary, and Miss A. J. Giese, Menomonie 


treasurer. 
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(very slice tells all 





Every slice of every loaf displays the quality baked into it. And 
the flour you use is the most important ingredient controlling that quality, 
especially with present formulas restricted in sugar, shortening and milk. 


° - & 
When you use Commander-Larabee flours, those slices just have to 
be of brighter, cleaner color, with finer grain and texture, 
and a desirably wheaty flavor of well developed fermentation. 


Whatever type or kind of loaf you market, you'll find the right 
Commander-Larabee flour specially milled for that requirement. The milling 
skill, expert wheat selection and scientific control of every 

step in their production guarantee the uniform high quality of 

| Commander-Larabee flours that assure you better bread. 


Use Commander-Larabee flours—specially milled for bakers—in all your 
breads—so every slice will tell its own story of fine appearance, 
desirable taste and good nutrition to all who see it. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 0 cmvni-sntecorn «nmap 


Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 
ZL 














Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Milling Industry’s Need for More Research 





* 


By Milton P. Fuller, The Thomas Page Mill Co. 


Eprror’s Note.—The following is an 
address given by Mr. Fuller, executive 
vice president and sales manager for 
his company, at the first annual Farm- 
Industry-Science Clinic held in Emporia, 
Kansas, February 25-26. Mr. Fuller 
represented the milling industry on an 
industry round-table discussion. 


-  . 


ERSONALLY, | think the milling 

industry can look forward with 

much confidence to several years 
of most satisfactory business. I mean by 
this for the balance of the war period 
and for at least two years afterwards. 
It would not surprise me to see the de- 
mand for flour so heavy that a rationed 
distribution may be necessary—some mills 
are already allotting their output to es- 
tablished customers, refusing to take on 
any new business, preferring to devote 
whatever surplus they have to the army 
or to lend-lease. 

As is somewhat characteristic of mill- 
have no. definitely 
When 
good we run at full capacity, take all 


ers, we, so. far, 


planned program. business is 
the business we can handle, and many of 
us get illusions of grandeur and increase 
our capacity. Then, when times are 
bad and business falls off, this increased 
capacity hangs Ike the proverbial mill- 
stone about our necks and the necks of 
the industry as a whole. 

Some of us are old enough to re- 
member what happened during the last 
war. The demand was much the same 
as now, but instead of having a plenti- 
ful supply of wheat as we have had so 
far in this war, there were short crops. 
We had to make so-called “war flour,” 
and people were compelled to use every 
possible substitute for wheat flour, espe- 
cially barley flour, rice and potato flour. 
The net result of the control measures 
of the flour 
decrease the consumption of flour about 
15% to 20%, 
slow process rebuilding the domestic de- 


and use debased was to 


and it has been a long, 


mand for bread and other flour products. 

So far, since th's war started, we have 
had plenty of wheat and instead of 
debasing the quality of the flour, we 
have improved it, adding to it the essen- 
either itself 


for home baking or by using vitamized 


tial vitamins in the flour 
yeast, or by adding vitamins to the 
bakers’ formulas. Bread is now rated by 
the United States 
number one basic food and the industry 


government as the 


has come back into its own as to the 


standing of bread in the nation’s diet. 
WHEAT QUALITY IS BETTER 
Another important reason that flour 
and bread have improved so much dur- 
ing the past few years is because of the 
very effective for wheat im- 
provement in most of the great plains 
wheat producing area. Kansas has been 
especially fortunate in its program in the 


programs 


men who have sponsored and forwarded 
it, and in having as the director of its 
Wheat Improvement Association a man 
who is undoubtedly tops as a wheat 


expert. There are many other men in 


the Kansas Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, the Kansas State College, the State 
Board of Agriculture and in many of 
the chambers of commerce to whom we 





as millers of Kansas wheat owe a great 
debt of grat:tude. The Kansas Indus- 
trial Commission early in its program 
recognized the importance of the Kansas 
wheat program, and has backed it up 
every year. Of course, this is just one 
of the fine things that the Kansas In- 
dustrial Commission has done, but it is 
extremely important to the milling in- 
dustry, in which Kansas stands first in 
the whole United States. 

Some of you may remember our big 
export program following the last war. 
We increased our exports from about 
5,000,000 bbls per year to somewhere 


near 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 bbls in 
1922. This flour was being paid for, not 
given away. This export program re- 


in our 
milling capacity; an increase which has 


sulted in an amazing increase 
hampered us ever since the export busi- 
ness shut off, until this year. Now, lend- 
lease and the army are buying heavily 
for export again. 

I wonder if we will repeat the mis- 
take we made before and aga‘n increase 
our capacity beyond the domestic and 
export possibilities after the other coun- 
tries get back into their strides. 

Present day milling owes much to the 
research chemists, and I hope we are 
going to owe much more to them in the 
next few years. As an industry, it seems 
to me that in sp'te of the differences in 
mill'ng today and that of 30 or 40 years 
ago, we are far behind the developments 
in other important industries. Flour 
milling is a comparatively simple manu- 
facturing process. The basic principles 
are the same which activated the Egyp- 
tian woman who pounded the wheat in 
mortar, sifted it through the air so that 
the breezes cou'd blow out the branny 
material, made a dough out of the resi- 
due, and baked it in a stone oven. 

I can remember hearing my father tell 
about the time when the invention and 
adoption of the roller process was hailed 
as the great revolution in the m‘lling of 
flour, although as a matter of fact the 
real development 
of the air- 


suction purifier, which occurred at about 


came with the invention 
the same time. 

Although there are very few millers 
now operating who. have ever seen flour 
ground on millstones, we occasionally 
hear or read claims that grinding flour 
by means of millstones adds something 
to the quality which steel rolls cannot 
give, which illustrates how difficult it is 
for the human mind to rid itself of 
prejudices. 

Another important development, that 
of tempering the wheat, came in not by 
but by “rule of 
exper:ments by the millers. 
Within my own memory we have com- 
pletely revolutionized our wheat cleaning, 
if not altogether through the 
experimental work of the mill machinery 


builders. 


laboratory process 


thumb” 


largely 


PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH 
Since the development of steel roll 
grinding, air suction purifiers, the mul- 
tiple sifter, and the new wheat cleaning 
machinery, there have been only two ma- 
jor improvements in the milling process, 
and both are direct outgrowths of mill- 


ing research. These two are (1) the de- 


of improved milling” 





velopment of the bleaching reagents and 
(2) the addition of malted wheat flour 
or barley flour to the flour stream, for 
the purpose of making uniform what is 
called the diastase factor. Inasmuch as 
people demand that their flour be wh‘te 
instead of its natural creamy color, it is 
gratifying that we are able to give it 
without any detriment to the 
quality. The research development of 
the diastase factor has removed much of 
the doubt and uncertainty as to the bak- 
ing quality of all flours. 


to them 


The discovery of vitamins and the part 
they play in the diet has undoubtedly 
added much to the health and 
of our people, but the plain scientific 


welfare 


facts connected with their use have sup- 
plied much material for magazine and 
newspaper articles filled with distorted 
truths, and for wild advertising claims 
which’ have made the vitamin depart- 
ments one of the most popular and prof- 
itable parts of the present day drug- 
store. Fortunately, for the milling in- 
dustry, the millers have been guided by 
sensible research chemists such as Dr. 
J. S. 


who have kept their feet on the ground 


Hughes of our own state college, 


and have directed the millers and bakers 
in a program of flour and bread en- 
r:chment which is scientifically correct 
and honestly administered. W:°th the pos- 
sible exception of milk, enriched white 
bread is undoubtedly the nearest ap- 
proach to a perfect basic food that it 
is possible for one single food to be. 
There is an old Persian proverb that 
fits the milling bus'ness just as it fits 
any other business: “One pound of learn- 
ing requires ten pounds of common sense 


to apply.” 
INDUSTRY INDEBTED TO RESEARCH 

As an industry we are greatly indebt- 
ed to milling and baking research wheth- 
er it be done by the “rule-of-thumb,” 
“cut-and-try” research methods of our 
early days or to intensive scientific re- 
search, most of which is a development 
of the last 35 years. I do not think, 
that 
research sc’entist. 


to the 
That is, I think that 
our research has lagged far behind in 


however, we owe enough 


the studies which should find new uses 
and new fields for wheat and its prod- 


ucts. A most casual survey of what 
has been accomplished with _ steel, 
aluminum, and the new metals which 


have been developed, with wood fibers, 
plastics, explosives, medicines, electric- 
ity, diesel power, radio, soybeans, cotton, 
and even with the lowly peanut indicates 
to me that there is much to be done in 
connection with wheat and flour. The 
very fact that wheat flour carries in its 
makeup something which is almost non- 
existent in other products, i.e., the won- 
derful proteins which go to make up glu- 
ten, should afford a wide field for study. 


MILLERS’ “SINS OF OMISSION” 


One of the great source books of the 
English language, English pure and un- 
defiled is the “Book of Common Prayer.” 
Pray:ng one of their great prayers, the 
Episcopalians say: “We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have 
done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done.” It 
was not mere chance that put the phrase, 
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“We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done” first in order jp 
the prayer. 
even greater than our sins of commis. 


Our sins of omission arg 
sion, and the milling industry coyjq 
well take as the first part of its genera) 
“We have left undone the 
things we ought to have done.” 


confession, 


F rank- 
ly, I do not think we have scritcheq 


the surface in milling research. Then 
we see what has been accomplished jn 
the matter of wheat breeding alone, ang 
consider how obligated we are to those 


great Canadian agronomists, Dr, Wil. 
I'am Saunders and his son, Dr. Charles 
Saunders, in the development of M quis 
wheat and its derivatives, and to Dy 


John H. Parker 
the development of Tenmarg and its de. 


and his associates jp 
rivatives, we have at least an inspiration 
for similar accomplishments by research 
workers in other branches of our hys'- 
ness. The development of new eats 
is a fascinating romance. It is as !hyij]. 
ing as the story of the telephone the 
radio or the phonograph and yet we 
The story js 


too long for me to go into here, but 


just take it for granted. 


suffice it to say that these research work- 
ers have added millions of dollars to th 
wealth of the United States and Canad 
If so 


dustry 


much has been done for o in 


and our country by resea 
just this one phase of the bus‘ness, what 


far-reaching horizons lie before us if we 


can devote the necessary time, mon 


men to broader research. 


RESEARCH MUST BE INCREAS! 
When we contemplate the mone 
is being spent by the national anc 
governments for other industri 
by the industries themselves, we must 
realize that we must spend dollars wher 
we are now spending nickels. H 
Kansas where we have the only colleg 
department of mill'ng industry 
whole United States, with what is 
ably the 
trial development commission, there is 


nation’s most efficient 


no reason why all the dollars ( 


spend in milling research should 


turn to Kansas industry and Kansas 


agriculture more than a thousand 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN FLOUR 
PRODUCTION FOR JANUARY 








Toronto, Onr.—Production of flour 
in Canadian mills in January s! d 
slight decline from the precedi: mth 
but was greater than in the cor: nd- 
ing month last year. Output amounted 
to 2,041,193 bbls compared with | 3,022 
in January, 1943, and 2,173,433 De- 
cember. Exports of flour in wary 
amounted to 1,125,034 bbls as unst 
1,075,778 in the same month a ) igo 
Both production and exports h been 
higher in the first half of the rrent 
crop year than in the correspond ng pe 
riod of previous year, The figures by 
months follow, in barrels: 

1943-44 Production xP 
AUGUB .ecevewsecvee 1,888,030 el,ou 
SOPteMiber 22. cccceese 2,014,255 yt 
ae See Pe 2,118,409 ip 
NOVOMIDOF .occcccsce 2,175,831 . 
LEDOUNNUIOE s.tcwes seas 2,173,433 
BOO ©. 0.6-6.6:00h0-0us 2,041,193 

” 42,411,151 

Totals last year... 11,408,011 

The amount of winter wheat flour it 
cluded in the January producti figure 
was 22,674 bbls compared wit! 87,866 


The output of 


bbls in January, 1943. 
igainst 


millfeed totaled 65,994 tons a: 
65,698 in the same month last ye:'. 
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Centenni Flo uring Mills Co. 









GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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Th Vista yeh sat Sete lL DEALERS IN 
Le g" See ae il!) «= Al) TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









































FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 


~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. -MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE » WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


P. R ESTO ON:-SH iL HAFFE : yy R MILLING NG Co. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


ERCHANT MILLERS 














ESTABLISHED 1865 DOBRY’S BEST MAXWELL KULLA 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY BEST OF THE WEST RED LION FLOUR 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 














General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


pening pte SHELLABARGER 
omerern MILLING WHEAT 


LAL Ss y \ With our 3,500,000 bushels storage 
FemELAI Comsem P 4 a. At we nearly always have more fine 


























RY &) SAN FRANCISCO Ae s : 

a — a milling wheat than is required by our 
3 Grade Bakers, own mills. Not only are we willing 
nd yyeons log to share the surplus with millers out- 
of side the big wheat district, but very 
ee often SHELLABARGER MILL- 
WESTERN MILLING Co. ING WHEAT will reach you with a 
en MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT minimum of permitted charges. 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 
ee FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
e Gereral Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


iw | —- SHELLABARGER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
“— | WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. dined 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


C \ \ddress: ‘"Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
ew York In agnet iries: Jo i F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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65 MILLION SIGNATURES 

Guy F. Allen “signs” more checks for 
than 
In 1942, his s'gnature, as the 


more money any other person in 
the world. 
Treasury’s Chief Disbursing Officer, ap- 
peared on about 65,000,000 checks for a 
total of $9,225,000,000. 

To print that many checks takes 6,500 
Ibs of ink and 112 tons of paper. 

If Mr. Allen had to sign all his checks 
fall 
At the rate of five seconds per signa- 
ture (a fast clip) it take 
81 years to sign his office’s output of 
But he has 
Each 
machine is capable of “signing” 20,000 
checks a day.—Berton Braley, in Na- 
tion’s Business. 


by hand, he would soon behind. 


would him 


checks for a single year. 
machines to do the job for him. 


= 8s 

A PIONEER CHICAGO 
MILLER AND POLITICIAN 
John C. Haines 


any list of famous millers, not only as 


deserves mention in 
being associated with the pioneer mill of 
Chicago, but on account of his civic and 
political record. He was born in Deer- 
field, N. Y., in 1818 and moved to Chi- 
cago in 1835. 

The first mill in built 
by Jared Gage on the south branch of 
the river in 1836. Ten later 
Haines went into partnership with Gage, 
and established the Chicago Flour Mills, 


Chicago was 


years 


which became a success from the begin- 
ning. 

In 1848 Haines’ political activities be- 
gan by his being elected a member of 


the city council. Five years later he 


became one of the water commissioners 
who founded the water system for Chi- 
cago. 

Records of 1854 show that the Chicago 
mills, which had been up to that time 
the largest in the city, had only four 
runs of 
$150,000. 


two reciprocating engines which required 


buhrs and an investment of 


The power was furnished by 
1,200 tons of coal annually. There were 
30 men employed, and 25,000 bbls of 
flour, besides corn meal and other prod- 
ucts, produced annually. Of these, only 
2,000 bbls of flour were shipped outside 
of the city. 
About that 
erected by B. 


Mills, 
Adams, exceeded 


date the Adams 
and J. 
the Chicago Mills in the amount of their 
product. At first they had four pairs 


of stone, but later three others 


added. 


were 


Mr. Haines was elected mayor of the 
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1859. The latter 
elected president of the 


city in 1858 
year he was 
Illinois Saving Institution. 

At that time Chicago had a_ popula- 
tion of 100,000, and was evincing signs 
of the growth which was to make it the 
second city of the country, in most of 
which he took an active part. 

In 1874 Mr. Haines was elected to the 
In state politics he was 
after 


state senate. 
Even 


he moved to Waukegan, 35 miles north 


an aggressive independent. 


of Chicago, he was again elected to the 
held the 
balance of power individually and alone, 


state senate, and at one time 
forcing his own election as speaker, and 


practically dictating the legislation of 


the period. 
= = = 
BIG GROCER 
In 1942, the 
learned for the first 


grocery jobbing trade 
time that two of its 
big units, Sprague Warner & Co., origi- 


nally established in 1862, 
and the C. 


Baltimore in 1870, had joined forces as 


Chicago in 
D. Kenny Co., founded in 
the Sprague Warner-Kenny Co., with 
headquarters to be maintained in Balti- 
that 


pansion was planned since the new com- 


more. It was evident further ex- 


pany soon absorbed two well established 
southern factors in its line. 

Also, last December the company of- 
fered to buy from holders at $17.50 per 
share all the $20-par common stock of 
Western Grocer Co. As a 


now in a position to announce the pur- 


result, it is 


chase of control of that company, which 


operates 15 long established Iowa, Min- 


nesota, Missouri and Kansas jobbing 


houses and is, as well, a good sized can- 
ner of vegetables. 

Because of these moves, Sprague 
Warner-Kenny is now believed to have 
an annual sales volume well in excess of 


$50,000,000, and some in the trade say 


this may only be the beginning. More- 
over, there are those, too, who think the 
company has a particularly close relation- 
the Credit Co. 
of Baltimore, nation’s two 


Commercial 
of the 
largest factors in the commercial bank- 


ship with 


one 


ing field, and that no public financing to 
take care of any past or future acquisi- 
tions is likely to be seen.—Business 
Week. 
== 3 

Black earth yields white bread.—Eng- 

lish Proverb. 
= = 

AN ELEVATOR MAN WHO 
FOUNDED A GREAT LIBRARY 

Walter Loomis Newberry was born in 
East Windsor, Conn., in 1804. He was 
fitted for West Point, but failed in the 
physical Later. he went 
the with his 
brother, Oliver, at Buffalo, and again at 
Detroit. After a tour of the lakes with 
Astor, he settled at Chicago in 1833. 
There he established a warehouse with 
George W. Dole, and in 1839 sent out 
This had 


farmers in wagon- 


examination. 


into commission business 


the first shipload of grain. 
been brought in by 
loads, and stored in bins in the upper 
part of the warehouse. The problem of 
loading the vessel was in part solved by 
using a spout a foot square, which ex- 
tended from the upper floor of the ware- 
house to the wharf. The grain, how- 
ever, was not poured directly into the 
hold, but into boxes, which were weighed 
and then emptied into the hold by hand. 
Newberry made a large fortune in 
real estate, and became greatly inter- 
ested in the hospitals and other medical 
affairs of the city. When he died, in 
1868, he left about half of his fortune, 
which was largely in the form of real 
estate, to found a library,—the result 
great Newberry Medical 
Library on the north side of the city. 
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AMERICA IN THE YEAR’S 
WHEATFIELD 


I 


Last night under the flood of the moon 
The reapers came again 

In a swift and shadowy monsoon: 
Horses and reapers, threshers and men, 
They sickled the miles of phantom wheat, 
They gathered the long miles under their 

feet, 

And heaped with a wagonload of stars 
The wheat 


ing cars. 


came threshed to the ait. 
Cars and wheat, cars and men, 
Golden wheat from their laboring 
Away to the mills for grinding, then 
Bread for the nation’s hungering. 


II 


I stand where the wheatfields break in 
waves 

Of gold, and over the shadowy sleep 
Of the pioneers who sowed their graves 
Here where the wheaten sea is deep, 

I gather a loaf of bread and break 
It into its parts of nourishment: 
This for the toiling father’s sake; 

This for the 


went 


mother’s strength that 
Into the suckling of her child; 

This for the children who make new 
The blade that the warrior has defiled 
And beat it into a pruning hook; 
Bread for the author of the book; 


Song for the singer—and for you. 


III 


America take your chalice cup— 

Heart of a nation lifted up— 

The sweat of your men, their will to do— 

The blood and sinew, the bone of you-— 

And drink in a pouring out of days 

The year with the sickle blades at rest, 

With its harvest moon gone down in the 
West, 

The laborer home to his wheaten board, 

Home with his coronal of praise 

And his harvest cupped in the hands of 
the Lord. 


av 


Now I cut the loaf and I knead the 
bread, 

And thank the Father of men and grain 

That suns have risen and gone down red, 

And days blown out in a blinding rain. 

That out of it all the harvest comes 

That brothers of mine may eat and be 

Children of Thy millenniums: 

God of the wheat and America free. 
Howarp McKintey Cornine. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


Miss Adelaide M. Enright, President of Old Fashioned Millers, Inc. 


It’s An Old Family Custom 


LD Fashioned Millers, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn., 


is a 
milling establishment unique in two respects. It has 


Adelaide M. Enright, the 


woman active as a flour mill president in the | 


as its president a woman, 


nited 
tes, and it produces only whole wheat flour by the old- 
uoned buhrstone method. 

Miss Enright’s election to the presidency of the 


leath of her father, James ( 


firm after 
Enright, was the logical 
natural culmination of her steady rise and active participa- 
in the affairs of the business since she 


was old enough to 
ip her father 


Business men usually train their sons to 
se over the business, but in this particular instance, Mr. En- 
ht trained his daughter Adelaide so that some day she would 


fitted to take over the direction of the Old Fashioned Millers. 


In 1922 Mr. Enright gave his “son Adelaide the job of 


sales manager and sper csthb ai director. Her first trip to call on 


the trade, she recalls, was a long journey down East. Supplied 
with a list of the company’s customers, she started out. “I was 


cared stifl at the thought of meeting and doing business with 


all those people,” she recalls 


The results of her first sales trip evidently pleased her 
father for she then was sent on a similar mission to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Four years later, in 1926, Mr. Enright had confidence in his 


daughter's ability to conduct the business affairs of the com- 
pany and placed her in charge for six months while 
Mrs. Enright took a much needed vacation. 


Her father died in October, 1940, at 


he and 


Continued on page 20a 
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— you use ingredients or mix- 


tures, the name Merck is the first 
thought, zaturally, in the purchase of vita- 


mins and minerals for flour enrichment. 


Because, ever since 1934, when the first 
of the pure vitamins was synthesized, the 
name Merck has been the first word in the 
synthesis, development, and _ large-scale 
production of these vitally important 


substances. 


Thus, when our Government’s enrichment 
program was instituted, the milling industry 
found in Merck an already established, cen- 
tral, and dependable source of enrichment 


ingredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive 
resources, and rapidly expanding produc- 
tion facilities, we continue to serve the 
milling industry in maintaining the justly 
won status of Enriched White Flour as a 


permanent addition to the daily diet. 
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THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 





NIACIN 


Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON 


Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—one of the most assimilabl 
forms of iron. A special form has been made available by Merc} 


for flour enrichment. 


Merk 
FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


Write for details on the several precision-controlled mixtures whic 





offer important operating advantages in continuous feeding « 
batch-mixing. Smooth and free-flowing, Merck Flour-Enrichmet 
Mixtures provide all desirable characteristics needed to meet tl 


miller’s practical needs. Available in single and double strengt! 


Our sceentific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve yo 


youre =——~C—C<“‘<‘<~MM~CERRCCKK:«sd OW CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY,N.|). 


WITH WAR BONDS New York, N. Y. 
, ad 4 ° 








Philadelphia, Pa. . St. Louis, Mo. . Elkton, Va. . Chicago, Ill. . Los Angeles, C:l. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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ood Housekeeping Prevents Fires 


* * * * 


* * * 


+ * * 


* * * * 


Neglecting a Fire Prevention Program Because of Being “’Short-Handed” Might Be Costly 


y OT so long ago, it appeared that 





ie milling industry was _ hope- 
essly burdened with excess ca- 


Some thought even was given 


to eram for reducing this capac- 
ity _ as the need for food becomes 
a nd greater in this World War 
Il. ealize that the milling industry 
of t nited States will be called upon 
for ubstantial contribution toward 
feed the peoples of many countries. 
Our ernment, through the Food Dis- 
tribe Administration, has _ recently 
anno d that the production goal for 
the \ 1944 has been set at 290,000,000 
sacks. Our excess capacity has suddenly 
disa} ired and in its place we find 
some ‘as actually short of capacity. 

If are to produce our share of the 
food required during the coming months 
we must do everything possible to pro- 
tect - present equipment. 

\ niller or mill manager who, by 
willf egligence, permits hazardous con- 
diti to prevail that ultimately cul- 
mit in a loss of capacity by fire is 
com ing a crime against the war 
effo It would be an entirely worth- 
whi -oject for all of us to examine 
crit all our plant facilities at this 
time In any plant some improvements 
ure led. In others, a serious effort 
sho e made at once to remedy bad 
con . 

\ ills now are operating under 
cor s more difficult than usual. 


wrtages have perhaps reduced 


the lity of our housekeeping job. 
In cases, inexperienced help has 
bee moted to skilled work. Perhaps 
it | en necessary to make a night 
mill it of an oiler. 

\ ou certain just how this man 


vil ‘t if a fire breaks out in the 


mid f the night? It may be you now 
har ew sweeper on the top floor of 
the . If a fire develops in a roll 
star nd due to roll suction, first mani- 
fest self in a dust collector on the 
toy , this inexperienced sweeper may 


gel erical and instead of notifying 
som sponsible person, may instead 


rus 


window and “holler bloody 
mura 


I PREVENTION PROGRAM A “MUST” 


isly, a definite program of fire 


pre m should be a must in any well 
Organized mill crew. An inventory of 
the rage group now employed in a 
flour mill or elevator will reveal that a 


sho tly large number of the new- 


would be extremely uncertain 


what to do if they were to dis- 
cover a fire. 


a 


In many cases a written 


memorandum to each person outlining 
your thoughts on fire control would be 
Well worth your time. 

In 


my opinion, the order always to 
ike an effort to localize the fire is of 
prime importance. If fire entirely con- 


make 


By Armand H. Rousseau 
Head Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


sumes one machine or elevator leg the 
loss is relatively nominal and the de- 
stroyed equipment can be replaced. 
Every mill or elevator is a maze of ele- 
vators, conveyors and suction spouts 
ideal means to spread the fire to all 
parts of the property. 

Instruct your crew that the first thing 
to do is shut down the machinery in- 
volved. This will reduce drafts and 
check the spreading of the fire. The 
following incidents actually occurred in 
our mill and are repeated here solely 
to illustrate the importance of localiz- 
ing a fire. 

Some months ago, we experienced a 
fire in a roll stand. The miller on duty 
was notified that smoke was coming out 
of a cloth dust collector on the top 
floor. Immediately he shut down the 
mill and with a broom knocked down the 
suction spout. The wood housing of the 
roll stand was badly damaged but it 
was easily repaired and the mill was 
rolling again in a few hours. 

In another case the miller in charge 
of the night shift was notified that a 
cyclone in the head house was getting 
hot. The first thing this man did was 
to saturate a burlap bag with fluid from 
a fire extinguisher and place it in the 
hand hole at the bottom of the cyclone. 
This kept the fire from spreading by 
way of a screenings conveyor to the feed 
mill. -In every case of a fire, however 
small, I write a letter to the mill crew 
outlining the probable cause for the fire, 
how it was brought under control and 
what can be done to prevent its hap- 


pening again. 
CALL THE FIRE DEPARTMENT EARLY 


After the fire has been localized and 
the mill crew is doing what it can to 
bring it under control, call the fire de- 
partment. Every fire in a mill, however 


small, is potentially dangerous. Re- 
member that the stockholders in your 
company pay out large sums of money 
Don’t be bashful 


about calling the firemen. 


each year for taxes. 
The fire may 
be out by the time they arrive, but they 
are especially valuable for checking to 
see that the fire is really out, Every 
fire captain has learned by training and 
by bitter experience that it always pays 
to make sure the fire is entirely out. 
Embers in grain dust are very tricky. 
They will not smoke or give any indica- 
tion of their presence until they are 
fanned. 

A standing rule should be enforced 
that the machinery involved cannot be 
started again until someone in authority 
has given permission. Some years ago 
a large mill in Spokane burned to the 
ground because the miller on duty just 
“thought” the fire was out and started 
the mill again only to distribute the fire 
to all parts of the mill. In a few min- 
utes the situation was hopeless. 


Not so long ago a disastrous fire swept 
a large feed and cereal plant at Oak- 
land, Cal. <A_ few 


a hauling firm contracted to remove the 


days after the fire 
debris to the city dump. During the 
night this debris began blazing again 
and was not brought under control until 
after it had 


Don’t be too much in a hurry to start 


destroyed a _ warehouse. 


up again. Have a responsible person 
check the equipment thoroughly. 

Of paramount importance in any pro- 
gram of fire prevention is good house- 
keeping. This goes beyond simply keep- 
ing the floors clean. General cleanliness 
is good insurance against fires. Check 
yourself on the following: 

1. Whenever we have the opportunity, 
do we brush out pulleys in all parts of 
the mill and head house? (Many fires 
start in pulleys that are filled with dust. 
A belt that rides the pulley instead of 
coming off due to a choke up will create 
sufficient 
dust.) 


» 


friction heat to ignite this 
In dusty locations are all electric 
light globes enclosed by dust-tight outer 
vlobes? 

3. Do we provide metal containers 
for all oily rags or do we throw them 
carelessly in a corner? (Spontaneous 
combustion from this source has de- 
millions of dollars 
property.) 


stroyed worth of 

1. Do we keep the exterior of machin- 
ery bearings well cleaned? (A_ bearing 
covered with a mixture of oil and dust 
may blaze like a torch if it gets hot.) 

5. Do we have sufficient magnetic 
protection to collect “tramp iron”? (A 
spark due to the collision of this iron 
with the metal of a machine or spout 
may ignite dust in a grain stream that 
might end in an explosion.) 

6. Do we have good housekeeping in 
the building, but are careless about 
trash and rubbish under loading plat- 
forms and the like? (A spark from a 
locomotive may ignite this material.) 

7. Do we provide a safe storage away 
from the building for such highly in- 
flammable materials as gasoline, clean- 
ing solvents and paint? 

8. Are motors, especially those with 
V-belt drives, protected by overload re- 
lays? (An overloaded motor has been 
the cause for many fires.) 

9. Do we take an insurance report 
seriously or do we merely file it away? 

10. Do we keep overhead pipes and 
rafters clean? (Most elevator fires are 
a series of explosions. There is good 
reason to believe that a primary explo- 
sion causes fine dust to fall from pipes 
and rafters which creates ideal conditions 


for more explosions.) 
REGULAR INSPECTIONS OF EQUIPMENT 
A check-up on your fire-fighting equip- 
ment should be made regularly. It 
would be wise to enlist the aid of the 


fire department. In most cities, the 
fire department is concerned with fire 
prevention just as much as fire control. 
They will be happy to work with you. 
The annual check by the insurance com- 
pany is very helpful, but a careful in- 
spection every three months by a mem- 
ber of the local fire department may 
prove extremely valuable. Experienced 
firemen have told me that it is amazing 
how often they enter a burning building 
and attempt to use the hose reels only 
to find them so deteriorated by age that 
they will not stand water pressure. Be 
certain all your fire-fighting equipment 
Have all 
the hand extinguishers inspected regu- 
larly. 


is in good working condition. 


We have found that water pump 
cans similar to those that have been 
issued to air raid wardens are especially 
valuable. They are superior in many 
ways to the old water barrel. These 
pump cans contain five gallons of water 
and we have found them more useful 
than the conventional carbon tetra- 
chloride hand extinguisher. 

If it were possible to compute the 
fire losses due to careless smokers the 
total would be staggering. An _ intelli- 
gent approach to the smoking problem 
is to provide a safe place for smokers 
and. insist that all smoking be done at 
this point. No amount of signs or 
threats of dismissal will stop the con- 
firmed cigarette smoker from having a 
“pull.” 


place for it, Set aside a room that is 


Recognize that and provide a 


centrally located and equip it with 
proper equipment for the disposal of 
cigarette butts. Your local fire marshal 
should be consulted for suggestions for 
its location and construction. Perhaps 
some mill managers wall say that this en- 
courages job absenteeism. I will admit 
that there is always a small minority 
ready to abuse any privilege. However, 
if it is abused it is up to you to con- 
trol it. 


its and realize that the man who works 


Analyze your own smoking hab- 


with his hands probably enjoys a smoke 
just as much as you do. 


HOW IS THE ELECTRIC WIRING LN 
YOUR MILL? 

Most mills have been in service a long 
One part of the equipment that 
is very likely to be obsolete is the wiring. 
In old mills the electrical circuits are 
a potential source of fire. This wiring 
should be replaced with rigid conduit. 
Proper application for priorities should 
produce results in time. You will find 
the War Production Board is interested 
in safeguarding milling capacity. Near- 
ly always we keep adding new machinery 
until wiring circuits are carrying much 
more power than was originally intended. 
Check for overloads and remedy the 
situation. 

Another danger not to be disregarded 


time. 


(Continued on page 18a.) 
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WHEAT MISSIONARIES 


* * * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * * 


Preachers of the “Better Wheat’? Gospel Have Two Congregations: Millers and Farmers 


HOSE of us who are engaged in 
crop improvement work sponsored 
by the milling industry, grain 
trade and other groups are not directly 
concerned with plant breeding research 
as such. Rather it is our duty to see 
that the fruits of this research are wise- 
ly, promptly and profitably used in ag- 
riculture and industry. It is a proper 
part of our job to help federal and state 
experiment station plant breeders, 
agronomists, cereal chemists and direc- 
tors of research to appreciate and un- 
derstand the needs of the milling and 
baking industries as to the quality of 
new varieties being produced, tested and 
considered for increase and distribution. 

It is an equally important part of our 
job to make it clear to grain dealers 
who like to handle Chiefkan or Red 
Chief wheat because of the heavy test 
weight of those two varieties, that mill- 
want this wheat because 
customers will not buy 
flour milled from it. We must help hard 
wheat millers understand that although 
they may like the quality of Turkey 
wheat better than any other variety of 


ers do not 


their bakery 


hard red winter wheat, we cannot urge 
Kansas farmers to grow Turkey wheat 
exclusively if Tenmarg, Pawnee and 
Comanche yield more, as they do. 
Neither can we recommend the soft 
wheat millers’ old favorites, Harvest 
Queen and Currell, to farmers in east- 
ern Kansas if the new variety, Clarkan, 
produces higher per acre yields and has 


a heavier test weight, as it does. 

MUST CONSIDER INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 

Plant breeders need to consider indus 
trial needs even before the crosses be- 
tween different varieties or strains are 
made, as well as during the period of 
selection and testing. To meet certain 
needs, wide crosses are necessary, as for 
example the use of durum wheat and 
factors for stem 


emmer to introduce 


rust resistance into bread wheat, the 
use of poor quality bread wheats from 
New Zealand to produce high quality 
spring wheats resistant to saw-fly and 
well adapted in the prairie provinces of 
Canada, or to take an extreme case, 
crosses of wheat and rye to transfer the 
winter-hardiness of rye to winter wheat. 


Other 


complex quality 


examples of crosses involving 
factors may be cited: 
crosses of Chiefkan and Red Chief, hav- 
ing heavy test weight, on high quality 
varieties such as Turkey, Tenmarq or 
Comanche; crosses of hard or semi-hard 
winter wheats such as Turkey, Minturki 
or Kawvale on soft red winter wheats 
to combine winter-hardiness with soft 
wheat characteristics. 

In these and many other instances the 
wheat breeder needs to have a clear un- 
derstanding not only of the science of 
genetics and the art of plant breeding, 
but also of grain grading, cereal chem- 


By Dr. John H. Parker 


Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


istry, milling, baking and of trade needs. 

To justify being named, increased and 
distributed to farmers, a new variety 
of winter wheat should be equal or su- 
perior to the better varieties now grown 
characteristics, 


in all important field 


such as winter-hardiness, strength of 


straw, disease resistance and 
Heavy test weight and attractive kernel 
Gluten 


quality of bread wheat is even more im- 


yield. 


characteristics are desirable. 
portant and should be given careful con- 
sideration. Certain tests now are avail- 
able that enable the wheat breeder to 
discard poor quality segregates in the 
third to fifth generations following the 
cross. Among these are the pearling 
test, dough-ball time test, and dough- 
development  curves—mixograms and 
farinograms. When new wheat varieties 
appear promising enough to be tested in 
field plots at the main experiment sta- 
tion, at branch stations, or regional ex- 
perimental fields and in co-operative 
variety tests on farms, samples should 
be sent to official grain inspectors for 
grading. 

These promising selections should be 
milled, baked and subjected to other 
quality tests not only in state and fed- 
eral laboratories, but also in mill, bak- 
ery and commercial laboratories before 
they are increased or approved for dis- 
tribution. 


The wheat quality testing program of 
the Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation is to be commended. A_ similar 
plan for growing new varieties on a 
large scale and for uniform testing of 
comparable samples is needed in the 
hard red winter wheat area and prob- 
ably in other wheat growing regions, as 
the soft red winter wheat states and the 


Pacific Northwest. 
EXAMPLES OF SOME “MISTAKES” 
A few examples of inadequate quality 
their 
release for commercial production are 


testing of new varieties before 
such types of wheat as Michikof, Purkof, 
Kawvale, Minturki, Marquillo, Rex, 
Yogo, Premier. were 
distributed by 


These varieties 
agricultural 


stations without adequate quality testing 


experiment 


or sufficient understanding of the indus- 
trial problems such inferior varieties 
would create. 

Private plant breeders have commit- 
ted even more scarlet sins in the distri- 
bution and sale of seed of such poor 
quality varieties as Early Blackhull, Su- 
perhard Blackhull, Chiefkan and Red 
Chief in Kansas; Nordhaugen in North 
Dakota, and Kinnan in Nebraska. Sev- 
eral examples are cited of careful test- 
ing and conservative or negative action 
in the consideration of new wheat varie- 
ties by agricultural experiment stations. 








Concerning the Article and Its 
Author 


While the author of the accompanying article has limited his dis- 


cussion of wheat improvement work to that of his particular associ- 


ation, the character of the 


work and 


the goal of the associ- 


ation is similar to that of any of the other state and regional asso- 


ciations. 


There are wheat improvement associations in Texas, Okla- 


homa, Kansas, Nebraska and Indiana. The 


Northwest Crop Improvement 


Associa- 


tion serving Montana, North and South 


Dakota and Minnesota seeks to improve 


the quality of all crops and also carries 


on an intensive wheat improvement pro- 


gram. 


The Pacific Northwest crop im- 


provement association has a similar pro- 


gram. 


Dr. Parker has been director of the 


Kansas association since February, 1939, 


resigning his position as 


plant breeder 


on the staff of the agronomy department, 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 


after serving in that 


proximately 15 years. 


capacity for ap- 
A few of the im- 


Dr. Parker 


proved varieties of farm crops bred by 


Dr. Parker for production in Kansas are Tenmarq wheat, Atlas sorgo, 


and Fulton oats, each of which is the leading variety in its class in 


that region. 


Dr. Parker received his doctor of philosophy degree from Cam- 


bridge University, London. 








Quivira, a cross between’ P 
spring wheat and Kanred winter 
although early, high yielding an 
ducing “dark hard” grain of hea) 
weight, was not distributed by the 
sas station when a majority of co 
cial mill chemists who tested it 

mended that it be discarded beca 
inferior baking quality. Several 
maturing, stiff-straw selections of 
red X 


carded because of their dull, un 


Hard Federation were al 


tive grain and mediocre baking g 
Quivira and the selections of Kai 
Hard Federation were discarded | 
they lacked quality, in spite of a 
insistent demand from wheat pr 
for early-maturing, drouth-escapi: 
rieties. 
“WICHITA” A NEW VARIETY 
Another attempt was made to | 
an early ripening, high 
winter wheat by crossing Early 


quality 
hull and Tenmarg. A selection fr: 
cross was recently released in Ok! 
and Texas. The variety has been 
“Wichita” and it is almost as e 
Karly Blackhull, yields well ani 
duces grain of heavy test weight 
much Early Black! 
milling and baking qualities. Alt 
the quality of Wichita is not eq 
Tenmarq, it is an 


superior to 


improvement 
Early Blackhull and is likely to 
much of the acreage of the i 
variety. 
The new Wichita, ar 
new Austin soft wheat produced 
‘Texas 


variety, 
agricultural experiment 


by crossing Hope whea 


spring 
Mediterranean winter wheat re) 
steps of progress, but are not 
ered as the ultimate goals. 

“New Variet 


presented at 


In his address, 
Wheat for Texas,” 
ing of cereal chemists in Dallas, 
on Nov. 10, 1943, F. T. 


of the Texas Wheat Improvement 


Dines, d 


ciation, stated that “Austin is not 
quality soft wheat and probably 
be called an intermediate qual 
wheat that is not more than just 
factory for the purposes for whi 
wheat is used in Texas mills.” 
Referring to the selection of 
Blackhull x (later 
Wichita), Dines said: “This new 


Tenmarq 


is by no means superior to all 

but is purely a weapon that is 
used against the poor quality ] 
Blackhull.” He also said that “. this 
selection has only intermediate quality 
but has been accepted by cereal chemists 
as being satisfactory, particularly the 
north Texas areas from which m of 
the wheat is used in family flour trade 
channels.” 


MILLERS MUST HAVE THE WHOLE TRUTH 
When new varieties are distributed 
and first described in publications, state- 
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ments should be frank and factual, men- 
tioning weak points as well as desirable 
characteristics of the new variety. The 
following paragraphs on the milling and 
baking characteristics of Comanche and 
Pawnee Wheat are quoted from Bulletin 
No. 319, published by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, July, 1943, 


ind tten by L. P. Reitz and H. H. 
Law 
COMANCHE WHEAT 


Comanche has been tested for mill- 
ing and baking characteristics in the 
Department of Milling Industry and 
the !ederal Hard Winter Wheat 
Quality Laboratory at Manhattan and 
in a few commercial laboratories. It 
has given satisfactory results in mill- 
ing and baking tests conducted on 
sever:| crops. In general terms it 
appears to be equal to Tenmarq. 
Comanche has produced high yields 
of four and large loaves of bread. 
The flour milled from Comanche has 
been similar to that from Tenmarg, 
being about the same in ash content 
and of a creamy white color. Dough 
made from Comanche flour requires a 
longer mixing time than that from 
Turkey or Tenmarq for full develop- 
ment. The gluten appears to be 
strong, capable of making loaves of 
large volume, and requires rather long 
mixing for full development, which 
indicates that Comanche may enter 
the trade channels where Tenmarg, 
Turkey and other strong wheats are 
required. 


PAWNEE WHEAT 


Pawnee has been tested for wheat 
and flour quality by the Department 
of Milling Industry and the Federal 
Hard Winter Wheat Quality Labora- 
tory at Manhattan and in a few com- 
mercial laboratories. It has produced 
good yields of low ash flour of 
creamy white color, superior to Tur- 
key and Kharkov in appearance. No 
objectic onabie features have appeared 
in the milling tests conducted on 
Pawnee; in general it appears equal 
to Turkey or Kharkov and superior 
to Blackhull. 

Loaf volume is the most widely 


used single measure of gluten 
strength in bread wheats. In general, 
flours capable of producing large 


loaves with good texture and color of 
crumb are readily accepted in the 
trade for bread making purposes. 
Loaf volumes produced under similar 
conditions from the same amount of 
flour are given for a number of va- 


rietic In each case Pawnee ex- 
ceeded Early Blackhull and Chiefkan, 
and seemed to vary around the vol- 
umes produced by Comanche, Ten- 
marq, Blackhull and Kharkov or Tur- 


key. Good texture and color of 
crumb have been produced by Pawnee 
In these tests. 


The dough characteristics of Paw- 
nee different from Tenmarq and 
Comanche; Pawnee dough develops 


more rapidly upon mixing and is 
more pliable. Its dough mixing time 
approximates that of Blackhull, but 
is shorter than Tenmarq and Co- 


manc¢ Dough from Pawnee flour 
can classified with that from 
Blackiiull as pliable, in contrast to 


the ugh from Tenmarq, which 
Somet:mes tends to be bucky, and to 


the or less elastic type of dough 
= Chiefkan. The baking strength 
of th. 


gluten of Pawnee is equal to 
or greater than Blackhull and appears 
Suitable for general market use. 

Tho 


statements are frank and fact- 
ual. Millers, cereal chemists and bak- 
profit by knowing that Comanche 
‘wnee differ from the old stand- 


ers will 
and P; 





ard, Turkey, and from each other, in 
gluten strength. 


PAWNEE NOT ADAPTED TO TEXAS 


According to Mr. Dines, “Pawnee is 
not being recommended in Texas pri- 
marily because it shatters very badly 

although under conditions when the 
variety is harvested before shattering 


takes place, extremely _ satisfactory 


vields are realized and the grain had 

good milling and baking properties.” 
Referring to Comanche, Mr. Dines 

says: “In all truthfulness it must be 


stated that over a period of years and 
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under widely varying conditions, this 
variety does not average as well in test ment 
weight as Chiefkan.” 

Such frank statements of defects of 
new varieties 


of these 
are much better made than 
withheld. Farmers, millers and grain farmers in 
dealers will soon learn of the defects 
of the varieties and throw them back 
at the organizations or individuals doing 


wheat improvernent work, if we do not 


ourselves discover and admit them. fly and hence 


In distributing the first lots of certi- 
fied seed of Comanche and Pawnee sian fly is 
wheat in Kansas in the fall of 1943, 


the Kansas Agricultural Experiment to Hessian 


is 


wheat production. 


5a 





Station and the Kansas Crop Improve- 
Association adopted a clear-cui 
policy as to regional recommendations 
varieties in Kansas. 
Comanche wheat was allotted only 
western Kansas. 
seed was placed only with farmers 
central and northeastern Kansas. 


Comanche is very susceptible to Hessian 
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Economical, accurate, easy enrichment of patent 


flour is always assured when you use 
Winthrop’s free-flowing flour-enrichment mixture. 
“VEXTRAM” is an all-purpose formula, available 


in both single and double-strength. Used as recom- 


*VEXTRAM”, 


@ A standardized, free- 
flowing concentrate of all 
required vitamins and 
minerals combined with 
practically ash-free car- 


mended, it enriches flour dependably and uniformly clsen* 


above Food and Drug Administration standards for 


required nutrients — vitamin B,, niacin, 


and iron. 


New reduced prices are now effective. Ask for 


latest schedule today. 


special information, consult our Technical Sales Ser- 


vice. No obligation, of course. 


No allocation required. For 


® All ingredients food- 
® Assures easier sifting 
and minimizes risk of nu- 


riboflavin 





WINTHROP §; 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 





Some advantages of 
“VextRAM’’ Flour-Enrichment 


® Accurately controlled 


pH for best protection of 
nutrient stability. 


@ “VEXTRAM” is stocked 
for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


*Combination of carriers, devel- 
p -caaan ond first used by Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 


Seed of 
Pawnee 


There 
are several good reasons for this policy. 


not recommended for 
production in eastern Kansas where Hes- 
a serious limiting factor in 
Pawnee is resistant 
in central Kansas, less 
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resistant to fly in southeastern Kansas, heavier rainfall and lower altitude than of wheat of medium and high protein rather wide range of customer pee 
an area naturally adapted to soft wheat in western Kansas. Comanche, a strong content. Millers wanting strong gluten and preferences. V 
production because of its low elevation gluten wheat, is recommended on the wheat for blending with weaker wheats 
and higher rainfall. Pawnee is apt to newer soils of western Kansas, at higher or for milling flour to be used for hard RECOMMENDS CLARKAN SOFT WHeAr 
shatter in the dry land areas of western elevations and where the annual rainfall rolls or in open hearth baking, can get Clarkan soft winter wheat is recon. 
Kansas and is therefore not recom- is less. It is common knowledge that Comanche wheat in quantity from west- mended for production in southeaster, ] 
mended for production there. western Kansas wheat has higher aver- ern Kansas. Millers wanting a mellow Kansas. This variety is not a 
age protein content than wheat grown or pliable gluten wheat of lower protein Se ad eae — 
PAWNEE A MELLOW GLUTEN WHEAT : ~ ee ean ae a . ee ae soft wheat, but it is vastly superior { 
in eastern Kansas. Kansas agronomists content to mill flour suitable for twist ; 
J ‘ : ‘ . : 7 ‘ Kawvale, a semi-hard wheat that 
These recommendations are sound as have wisely decided to make their rec- bread and general use in baking, can Is 
to quality considerations as well as with ommendations of these new varieties fit get Pawnee in quantity in east central wrongly classed as a soft wheat unde 
reference to field characteristics. Paw- in with ecological conditions long estab- Kansas. By judicious blending of the existing federal grain grad The He the 
nee, a mellow gluten wheat, is recom- lished by nature. These recommenda- Pawnee and Comanche wheats, grain high susceptibility of Clarkan to |ooy o; W 
mended for production on the older soils tions are also in agreement with the buyers and skillful millers should be smut is one of the chief objections thy» mate 
of eastern Kansas, in the region with present trade understanding of sources able to make mill mixes adapted to a farmers have to the variety. | nite Orier 
of its heavy test weight, the flour yie) ury ° 
: : the 
; all of Clarkan is not as high as it P 
, ; 2 Sips ne smut > = be. This objectionable feature ne 
__ ell ee known by soft wheat millers. ”* 
2 } 
= e e i. THREE AGENCIES AT WORK IN kK sodit 
a The Kansas Wheat Improvement Ax poe 
3 F sociation works in close co-operation; . 
- with the Kansas Agricultural Exper vom 
: — ment Station and the Kansas Crop In ait 
x e us provement Association. We have set a grow 
o e 7 rm our goal to have more million acres a; has 
= ; more million bushels of Paw: ! 4 pp 
j ne Y : = Comanche wheat in fewer years W 
= ¢ \\ any of the new varieties previoi ly dis trial 
: = - tributed in Kansas. It is conservative knee 
; bine estimated that Hessian fly red se? 
1943 Kansas wheat crop from The 
tial production of 175,000,000 _ the 
more to the crop of 150,000,000 lus that can 
was harvested. Pawnee wheat, becaus In \ 
of its fly resistance, will reduce thos the 
losses. Hence it is our job and ou it 1 
Al fumi ff : : : opportunity to help get maximum acre oo 
most any fumigant effects a “ rapid and thorough vent- age of this high yielding variety in G 
surface kill. But to get really . ing. Fumigation cycles are minimum of time. chai 
thorough results, you've got shortened —cutting expen- The fact that there are three sep p iter 
to use the material that “gets ; sive “shut-down” periods. rate and distinct organizations all work \ft 
‘em all.’’ ing toward a common goal in Kansa fe ™“' 
Methyl Bromide produces wheat improvement work often }rompts glu’ 
That's where Methyl Bromide «a these excellent results in a those unfamiliar with the separate scopes J D 
tops all other fumigants. wit great many different appli- of the organizations to ask: “Why?” - 
Actual tests, such as the one . Ror kd cations. Its penetration goes The Kansas Wheat Improvement As 
; ; ' arbi —<—_- : sociation is supported primarily by th umn 
illustrated, show its superi- to work for you with equal a sec 4 eles pe = mf ee? 
. ones P Associated Mullers 0 ansas reat ie 
ority. Insects placed in a small capsule or box thoroughness whether it is used in vault, ware- Reel otabs dattete. veleneis and ix tha 
: ° so . v » EM é S, Ye ads ; 1 otne 
are buried in the very center of 140-lb. bags house, mill, or box car fumigation. organizations and individuals interested ste 
of flour—and Methyl Bromide produces a com- : : , in Kansas wheat as an industrial prod- ute 
sate bill of 3 5 ily il st iN q Before planning your next fumigation, remember ok ee enllinin to te wpe « a 
ete kill of insect life i | . . . sie soa we = ee meee 
P a ogee > wee the importance of penetrating power—it ‘‘gets b ehaee § eae ie Wi 
it is called “The. Penetrating Fumicant" the wheat improvement association 
‘ uu . 
g ines em all!’’ The full story of Methyl Bromide and The Kansas Crop Improvement Asso J "* 
7" ; ication i siati imarily is ¢ anization of va 
This is a simple test you can easily make to its application : pie ogeeny on request. en _ ciation — is = organi - ; 
: : : , t you in touc : experie pure seed growers. 1ese men produce He et 
determine the effectiveness of your fumigations. on a ; wm — ene need Methy certified seed of all staple Kansas fam 
Bromide industrial fumigator in your area. fie ee: - 
: crops. The varieties of farm crops th i ° 
Methyl Bromide even reaches the very heart of ceili dni ines gain Gaia : W 
1 h “ery THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN neers eee NaS Ome ees iB 
arge warehouse stacks of food bags or pack- ae Vek « Galen > MBadslite «Weidinger « Gaveland. « Deven recommended for production = lo 
ages. Such remarkable penetration is made Chicago + St. Lovis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle Kansas Agricultural Experim¢ \s 
possible by Methyl Bromide’s rapid diffusion Dow announces the opening of ao new Detroit office fo serve this a om, The = st neha a ray 
: ‘ , ‘ works in close co-operation with th e of 
rate. This same quality also provides unusually important industrial eree : teat 
a - - wheat improvement association in pro ch 
I } - 
ducing wheat seed of approved quality tif 
= —~ varieties. None of its members product , pr 
fe (- seed of inferior, low quality varieties gh 
such as Chiefkan, Red Chief or Earl In 
TARPAULIN FUMIGATION CHAMBER MILL AND WAREHOUSE BOX CAR Blackhull. 
Used with a specially developed, With Methyl Bromide—penetration Methyl Bromide does a complete job— Methyl! Bromide is better suited than The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 4 tir 
plastic-treated tarpaulin, Methy! Bro- brings positive and quick kill in fumi- qui a mini quip t any other material for this application. + x <a z 
mide makes possible thorough “on gation chamber with no need for ex- liminates pre-cl p. Its penetrati Penetration and rapid venting assure Station, like all other experime¢! - 3 pa 
= spot wit with o—a~ and complex vacuum equip- reaches every part of the building. a quick, thorough job. tions, is financed jointly by t! t d th 
and federal governments and > pre ie in 
duction of superior varieties of wheat is HR in 
but one phase of its work. In keepin¢ 
I F 
with a long established policy, »gricu’ phe 
tural experiment stations do not engag’ By re 
in intensive promotional progratis such eas 
‘ - as carried on by the differen! state ‘ of 
the penetrating fumigant wheat, soybean, flax, corn or otlicr ¢ro) A 
—— 4 CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE associations or by the breed «ssocit ti 
tions in the field of animal hus)andry 
STRY AND 
; . 2 ew —s All those associations have this comm 
Other Dow Fumigants include: CHLOROPICRIN, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, ETHYLENE . . saul 
goal, however: improvement of agricu 
DICHLORIDE, PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE AND CARBON BISULPHIDE. 2, 





ture and industry. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Wheat Gluten as an 
Industrial Protein 


\NUFACTURE of monosodium 
M glutamate and related flavor- 
ing concentrates is probably 


industrial use 


the most promising 
of wheat gluten. Monosodium gluta- 
mate was formerly imported from the 


made in this coun- 


Orient and was 
try on comparatively small scale. At 
the present time the demand far ex- 


ceeds ‘ie capacity of manufacturers in 
the United States to produce it. 

The nique meaty flavor of mono- 
sodium glutamate adds considerably to 
the ti of dried soups and other foods 
ind undoubtedly as the American public 
learns (o appreciate its value as a con- 


dimer the demand will continue to 


grow. Of all proteins, wheat gluten 
has the highest glutamic acid content, 
ippro nately 40%. 

Whe gluten is obtained in indus- 
trial operation, as in the laboratory, by 
kneading wheat flour doughs in a stream 
of running water to wash out the starch. 
The starch is recovered by settling from 
the wash waters. The gluten dough 
can | dried in ordinary ovens or 
in vacuum driers. In the former case, 


the gluten is denatured; in the latter, 
it retains for the most part its original 


properties. 

Gluten is washed by kneading me- 
chanically with frequent changes of wa- 
ter until it is as starch-free as desired. 
\fter separation of the gluten from the 
starch by kneading and washing, the 
gluter dried. 

During drying, the elasticity and co- 
herence permits gluten to become in- 
flated to 10 to 20 times its original vol- 
ume, is hastening the diffusion of 
water through the thin layers. Gluten 
that been denatured by exposure to 
stean boiling water for several min- 
utes s not swell to a similar extent 
ind consequently dries more slowly. 
When dried in a vacuum oven, the gluten 
may be dried without denaturation. The 
vacuuns dried gluten may be easily 
ground to a fine powder. 

The investigation of wheat gluten as 
in ir trial protein was assigned to the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
when the laboratory was established. 
\s nally outlined, the project was 
a br one, including detailed studies 
of means of preparation, physical and 
chem properties, separation and iden- 
tific of individual constituents, 
prep ion and properties of modified 
glute nd derivatives and all possible 
indus | uses. 

With the advent of the war, the ac- 
tivities were shifted toward more direct 
partic.pation in the war effort and at 
the present time the laboratory is study- 
ing only those problems having a bear- 
ing on the war needs. 

H. S. Oleott and M. J. Blish, mem- 


ber the regional laboratory staff, 
report on their findings on wheat gluten 
4S an industrial protein in a recent issue 
of the Transactions of the American 


Association of Cereal Chemists. Por- 
tions of their report follow: 
INDUSTRIAL USES OF WHEAT GLUTEN 
The outstanding disadvantage in the 
use of gluten, or, for that matter, most 


proteins, for plastics is the large water 
absorption. When, for example, pow- 
dered gluten is molded by heat and 
pressure into a plastic disk and this is 
immersed in water for a 24-hour period, 
the disk absorbs water to the extent of 
50% of its weight, and on drying is 
warped and shatters readily. Most com- 
mercial plastic materials must have wa- 


ter absorption of less than 3%. We 


have attempted to reduce the water 
absorption of gluten by numerous reac- 
tions which might counteract the hy- 
drophilic nature of the gluten molecule. 


All of these to date have been unsuc- 


cessful. Even formaldehyde, which is 
the best known hardening agent for 
casein, affected gluten only slightly. 


More than 100 compounds have been ex- 
amined for compatibility with gluten 
and as possible plasticizers for it. <A 
number were found that increased the 
flow characteristics of the protein, but 
of these the best were water soluble 


materials and hence useless in improving 


7a 
the water resistance. The tentative con- 
clusion may be drawn that the possi- 
bility of using gluten as a commercial 
plastic material is remote. 

Detailed investigations of the possi- 
bilities of gluten for glue manufacture 
are in progress, Observations to date 
indicate strongly that the outlet could 
be readily developed if circumstances 
warranted it. For this use, as with 
practically all others in which gluten 
might compete with other industrial pro- 
teins, the economic factors outweigh al- 
most all others in determining whether 
or not gluten would be adaptable. The 


(Continued on page lla.) 
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Consult one of the world’s largest makers of 
vitamins— Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Roche Park, 


Address: Vitamin Division. 
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AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


By WHITNEY EASTMAN 


President, Vegetable Oil and Protein Division, 
General Mills, Inc. 


HE public mind is in a state of 

I confusion as to the real place of 
the soybean in our American diet. 

For instance, a prominent state home 
economist confessed to me that a pack- 
age of soy flour has reposed for three 
months kitchen be- 
cause her experiments at the office are 


unopened in her 


fears 
husband by 


so confusing that she to spoil 
with her 
using it This 
affairs calls for examination and remedy. 


her reputation 
at home. condition of 

The soybean industry has had a phe- 
nomenal but natural growth in the Unit- 
ed States. As the and the 
tractor supplanted the horse, some of the 
land devoted to 
needed for that purpose. 


automobile 


oats was no longer 
Oil seed crops 
began to increase at a tremendous rate 
and fitted nicely 
acreage. These oil seeds included soy- 


beans. 


into the abandoned 


The war, of course, has given a tre- 
mendous impetus to our soybean pro- 
duction, 
by our supplies from the Orient having 
been cut off. 

Here is an interesting comparison: 
It took 5,000 years for Manchuria to 
reach its maximum soybean production 
of 150,000,000 bus annually and for 
China to reach 200,000,000 bus. After 
reaching these high points, production 
leveled off. 


which is further accelerated 


INDUSTRY GREW RAPIDLY 


In the United States the rise has been 
made with characteristic American 
speed: in 1929, 12,000,000 bus; in 1942, 
187,000,000 bus, and in 1943, 196,000,000 
bus. The 1944 goal (not yet officially 
set) is 240,000,000 bus. 

The soybean in the United States is 
a $500,000,000 industry, and all of this 
growth has taken place within the space 
of a few years. Compare this record 
with that of the linseed industry, now 
$225,000,000 at 100 years of age. 

In China the soybean is used largely 
as human food and is prepared in the 
home, as it has been for hundreds of 
years. Most of the soybean foods used 
in China are based on the principle of 
fermentation and take the form of curds 
or cheese and what the Chinese call soy- 
bean meat. 


A six-foot Chinese will begin his day 
by eating a heavy loaf of soybean pro- 
work 12 to 14 


another heavy soybean loaf, go to bed, 


tein, hours a day, eat 
and then get up and do the same thing 
over. The Chinese have been doing this 
for centuries. They are not meat eat- 
ers, and some of them subsist entirely 
The 
may be 


on vegetable protein. Chinese eat 


to live, while we said to live 


to eat—to please our palates or keep 
our waistlines. 

In Manchuria, Japanese influence has 
stimulated the industrial processing of 
soybeans. The beans are processed into 
soybean oil and soybean oil meal for 
markets. 


world Japan is estimated to 


have taken 1,000,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal out of Manchuria annually, and 
used it as fertilizer. 

Soybeans are used in the United States 
by the oil processing plants to produce 
edible and industrial oils and_ protein 
for both animals and human beings as 


well as industrial purposes. 


MANY USES ON FARMS 


On the farm, soybeans can be used 


for hay, forage, silage, manure crop, 


seed and feed. Whenever the processors 
do not pay his price, the farmer can cut 
the crop for one of the uses enumerated. 

Industrial uses for the oil include pro- 
tective coatings, such as paint, varnish, 
enamel, lacquers, oilcloth, linoleum, oiled 
clothing and resins; printing ink, core 
oils, lubricating oils, sulphonated oils, 
soaps, etc. 

The protein is used in vegetable ply- 
wood glue, adhesives, 


paper coatings, 


cold water (emulsion) paints, soybean 
fiber, molded plastics, wallboard, etc. 

Soybean oil is used as a_ substitute 
for or supplement to salad oil, salad 
dressings, cooking oils, oleomargarine, 
vegetable shortenings, mayonnaise, sand- 
wich spreads, ete. 

Soybean protein is used to feed both 
animals and human beings. A_ large 
percentage goes to make animal feeds, 
and this year approximately 3,000,000 
tons of soybean oil meal, or 50% of 
all vegetable protein concentrates pro- 
duced, will be so used. 

As human food the soybean nowadays 


appears largely in the guise of soy flour. 
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tives. 


This sketch or “flow sheet” shows the various uses of the soybean and its deriy 


The goal for its production this year 
is 1,100,000,000 Ibs of which 300,000,000 
lbs is intended for civilians. 

The prewar consumption of soybean 
protein in the form of soy flour was 
approximately 25,000,000 lbs, and it was 
used largely in the making of canned 
dog food (at one time the largest mar- 
flour. 


ket), sausage, and doughnut mix 


There was also some small use in spe- 
cialty products for diabetics, food fad- 
dists and soybean enthusiasts. 

Lecithin, another derivative (which 
is a long story in itself), also holds an 
important position in industry. 

THRE! 


PROCESSING METHODS 


There are three principal methods of 
processing soybeans: (1) hydraulic, (2) 
expeller or screw press, and (3) ex 
traction. 

The 


tually unchanged after 100 years. Its 


hydraulic method remains _vir- 


disadvantages are high labor cost, in- 


efficient oil extraction, and irregular 


process control. Empirical methods pre- 
vail, and no great technological develop- 
ments have been made under this method. 
No soy flour is being produced now by 
the hydraulic process. 

In the expeller or screw press method 
the oil is expelled by mechanical pres- 
The 


percentage of oil extraction is fair, de- 


sure. labor cost is low and the 
pending on the type of equipment and 


The diffi- 


cannot be 


the method of employing it. 
that the 
controlled 


culty is process 


rigidly since the oil is ex- 


pelled and the protein cooked simul- 


taneously. If one wants to do an effi- 
cient job on the oil, the protein suffers 
in quality, and vice versa. 

A very large percentage of the soy 
flour now on the market is being pro- 
duced by the expeller method. It is 
sold under various designations, but it is 


still an expeller or screw press product. 
EXTRACTION PROCESS ECONOMICAL 

The 

described as a “dry cleaning” process. 


extraction method may be best 
By this method a current of extraction 
liquid (hexane) is pumped through the 
unit counter-clockwise to the flow of the 
flaked soybeans. The oil is thus washed 


out from the protein. 


Since the war, the industrial and nutritional uses have been impressed mo 
forcibly on the public and its products have been investigated with renewed vig 


This 
labor 


absolute control of processing proce 


method is characterized by 


cost, efficient oil extraction, 


The oil is first extracted, and the 
tein is cooked subsequently in moist 
at controlled temperatures, which i 
viously to the advantage of both oil 
protein. 

Soy flour is used in a wide va 
of edible products, both homemad 
factory processed foods. 
food 


flour are 


The prin 


processing industries using 


baking, meat, candy and 
fectionery, noodles and macaroni, 
soup. 

SOY FLOUR IN THREE TYPES 


There are three conventional typ: 


soy flour: 
Full fat 
flour the 


this 


removed, 


20%. To make 
hull is 


sovbean is debittered and ground 


of soy 


flour. 
Medium fat—4 


is largely an expeller produced prod 


to 8%. This cate 
It is made in much the same mann 
that the 
is removed and the soybean debitt« 

Low fat—1%. 


only by the extraction method and 


soybean oil meal except 
This type is prod 


tains 1% or less of fat. 

Physical appearance: The color ot 
flour varies with type, process, degr: 
toasting, fineness of grind and 
factors. 

Its texture, too, varies with type, ] 
ess, and the grinding and_ scree 
equipment used, 

Its appearance is affected by 
treatment of the protein, the grind 
ally ranging from 100 to 300 mesh, 
including grits. 

The of fines in val 


soy flours depends on the milling p 


percentage 


whether hammer mills or r 
Some low fat flou 


ess, 7.€., 
mills are used. 
extremely dusty. 

Palatability and flavor: Perhaps 
No. 1 “must” for gaining consumer 
ceptance is that the beany taste be « 
inated. It is possible to debitter 


denature or cook the protein. in 


operation. 
FLOUR 


FLAVOR OF IMPORTANT 


Although flavor is always a matte! 


individual taste, there seems to be 
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genera 
charact 
fy 


say ( 


dislike of the toasted, nutlike 
ristic soy flavor, and a prefer- 

the bland flavor. While we 
yy munching a chip of the toast- 
ty, a whole handful is a differ- 
er. The Chinaman, on the other 
obably would not like either our 
toasted flavors, accustomed as 


the flavor of fermented soybean 


nal value of protein: The prin- 
son for using soy flour is the 
ritive value of its protein. 
Ik as a base of 100, the nutri- 
e of soy protein varies from 
However, we must distinguish 
abstract protein units and 
protein units. Furthermore, 
in contains all five essentials— 
fat, carbohydrates, minerals and 


hoth moist and dry, has a pro- 
ect on the amino acids of soy- 
tein glycinin. Moist heat, at 
itely 230° F., for approxi- 
30 minutes gives the optimum 
ve value of soybean protein. 

tally, in feeding soy products 
re probably being treated bet- 


iuman beings, because the stock- 


s soy products just as_ they 
n the processor’s plant without 
treatment which may impair 
lity. 

FLOUR MUST BE UNIFORM 
industry expects the public to 
soy flour it must learn how to 
flour properly. While the in- 
ww knows much that should be 
does not have the facilities at 
ent to do some of those things. 
nted out in the foregoing, there 
e conventional types of soy flour, 
ably 57 varieties of each type. 
e a high fat content, and others 
rdly any fat. They range in 


1 an almost pure white through 


1 or dark, golden yellow to a 
wn. The grind or texture va- 
. very fine 300-mesh flour to a 
ranular product like corn meal. 
may have “grits” or “bits” or 


with a wide range of size 


ste ranges from bland, neutral 
ed, nutlike. The water absorp- 
es tremendously, from three to 
s its own weight. Some soy 
irry active enzymes, others do 
e thermophile count varies tre- 
‘lv. The degree of protein de- 
ion varies with the process. 
ndards of identity or specifica- 
e been set up as yet which con- 
flour to any very narrow limits 
ty and properties—they range 
the map. That is why a house- 
not get consistent results from 
lay from what she thinks is the 
duet. 
'y flours are being recommended 
irpose flours. I believe the time 
ig when there will be no such 
an all-purpose soy flour—when 
lour will be a special purpose 
The result may be that it 
e longer to establish soy flour 
public. Just now, they are 
rebellious, feeling that it is 
m them as a wartime food. 
is no point in assessing the 
The war is, of course, offered 
excuse for many blunders. The 


sh, the Russians, and we ourselves 


‘ermany using tremendous quan- 
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tities of soy flour. Germany was win- product and the particular recipe. As for each field of use, which will give 
ning. Ergo, the Allies must also have knowledge grows we will discover new satisfaction every time it is used. It 
it. Our government encouraged soy ones. should be a product acceptable to the 
flour processors to expand production The question may be asked, Why, American housewife in general, not just 
in a big way, for lend-lease, for our amidst the confusion, has General Mills to a few diabetics or soybean enthusi- 
allies for postwar relief feeding, and entered this field? The answer is sim- asts. It should be a product which will 
for civilians, Now they are greatly dis- ple. The company has adopted the develop the optimum nutritive value of 
appointed because civilians are not tak- slogan, “New foods, new ideas, for a the soybean protein no matter what the 
ing the 300,000,000 lbs that has been set better world,” and this seems to be a end product. 
aside for them. good place to start. The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
There is a temporary solution for the I am still a soybean enthusiast. I National Research Council has taken 
individual user. There are good soy believe that soy products will come into the position that a minimum of 5% of 
products on the market for specific uses, widespread use in the United States. soy flour should be used in white bread 
but they must be confined to those uses. Tailor-made soy flour implies a scien- to have a significant effect upon the 
The housewife ought to stick to the same tifically designed and processed product nutritive value. 





* IT’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM * 
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THE WINTER TRIP TO THE MILL 


It gets lonesome on the farm in winter and the whole family 
looked forward to a trip to the mill. Not alone because the 
flour bin was getting low, but to satisfy the longing to hear the 
latest gossip and to feel again the warmth and goodness of 
human contacts and friendships. 


Before the days of telephones and radio, the mill, along with 
the general store, was the hub of the rural community . . . To- 
day many small mills still do custom grinding, but their place 
as a community center and news depot is fast waning. 


There is one feature of the old mill that you can still find in the 
most modern of today’s milling establishments. SWISS SILK 
is the standard bolting cloth, just as it has been for over a cen- 
tury. It is one of the miller’s oldest and most trusted friends. 


It’s An Old American Custom to ....... 





BODMER »* DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER > WYDLER 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 
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Fat or Ether 


Extract in 
Mill Products 


AT or ether extract is the fourth group of 

substances in wheat or flour determined in 

routine analysis by the cereal chemists. The 
other three—moisture, protein and ash—have been 
discussed in previous issues of this journal. Fat 
usually refers to substances known by that name as 
well as to oils derived from animal and vegetable 
sources. Oils from petroleum sources are not in- 
cluded as they are in an entirely different class of 
chemical compounds. Fats from animal sources such 
as lard, butter and tallow are solid at ordinary 
temperatures, while oils from plants such as corn 
(maize), cottonseed, olives and linseed (flax) are 
liquid at these same temperatures. 

The best laboratory solvent for fat is ethyl ether, 
a colorless liquid which boils at 94° F. This is the 
liquid much used as an anaesthetic in surgical opera- 
tions. If a small portion of ground wheat, flour 
or feed is soaked in successive portions of ether, 
draining between each soaking, all of the fat as well 
as some other ether-soluble substances will be dis- 
solved. If then the ether in which the fat and other 
substances are dissolved is distilled off, the ether 
extracts remain in a form which can be weighed and 
the percentage calculated. This is the basis of the 
fat or ether extract determination in cereal products. 

THE PROCESS OF ETHER EXTRACTION 

The meaning of ether extract will be clarified by 
a description of the process by which it is obtained. 
Figure 1 shows a schematic arrangement of the main 
parts of the apparatus used for making ether ex- 
tractions. The large container or glass flask A is 
weighed empty and dry. ‘The material to be ex- 
tracted is placed in the paper thimble B. As this 
must be moisture free, the dried sample from the 
moisture determination generally is used. The paper 
thimble B is placed in the glass cup C, which has a 
siphon D. ‘The cup C is then placed inside the glass 
flask A so as to rest on projections from its inside 
surface just above the lower bulge. A measured 
amount of ether is now poured on the material in 
thimble B so as to overflow and settle on the bottom 
of flask A. ‘The cover E, which holds the metal 
condenser F is now placed on flask A. The con- 
denser F has provision for circulating cold water as 
shown by the intake and outlet. The whole assem- 
bly is then placed on a hot plate. Since ether boils 
at 94° F. only moderate heat is needed. The source 
of heat may be steam or an electric plate. An open 
flame is not used. 

The application of heat to the bottom of glass 
container A vaporizes the ether, and as the ether 
vapors ascend and come in contact with the cooled 
surface of condenser F, they are changed to liquid 
and drop’ on the material in the paper thimble B. 
The liquid ether will rise in siphon D and when it 
reaches the top the ether will siphon over. This 
process is similar to the action of a coffee percolator. 
Thus while the cup C is filling with liquid ether, the 
material is soaked and the ether-soluble substances 
in thimble B are dissolved and are carried with the 
ether to the bottom of the flask. 

After a prescribed period of extraction—up to as 
long as 16 hours—which varies for different sub- 
stances, flask A is disengaged from its cover E and 
glass cup C, together with its contents, is removed. 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


In place of cup C is inserted a small beaker or cup 
which is minus the siphon arrangement. The cover 
E holding the condenser is then replaced and the 
heating resumed. The condensed ether will now col- 
lect in the inserted beaker or cup and the extracted 
material will remain on the bottom of the flask. By 
weighing the residue and then subtracting the weight 
of the empty flask obtained in the beginning, the 
amount of ether extractable material is obtained. 
From this method of determination it follows that 
ether extract means all the substances soluble in 
ethyl ether. 
PURE FATS AND OILS 

The ether extract from most seeds or animal 
products is pure or nearly pure oil or fat. The ether 
extract from flour appears as a yellow oil. The 
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Figure 1 


oil from wheat is brown in color. The ether extract 
from cottonseed is cottonseed oil; from flaxseed, the 
well-known linseed oil. 

The amounts and kinds of substances other than 
pure fat or oil vary greatly among different ma- 
terials. Charles H. Briggs, of the Howard Testing 
Laboratories, mentions the following as possible com- 
ponents of ether extract: lipins or lipoids, glycerids, 
sterols, phospholipides, pigments, several sitosterols, 
lecithin, cephalin, phosphatidic acid salt, carotins, 
xanthophyll, chlorophyll and several others. These 
are a part of the 122 elements and compounds which 
Mr. Briggs states may be present in wheat. 


IMPORTANCE OF NONFAT SUBSTANCES 

The waxes present on the surfaces of leaves and 
fruits are soluble in ether. The essential oils or 
volatile oils which give to plant materials characteris- 
tie odors and tastes also are dissolved by the ether. 
The sterols are important because of their function 
in the formation of vitamin D through the action of 
sunlight. Carotenes are the pigments which give 
the yellow color to flour and are changed in the 
animal body to vitamin A. Chlorophyll is the me- 
dium by which the plants build carbohydrates, such 
as the sugars and starches, from carbon dioxide of 
the air and water. The ether extract from grasses 


* * 


contains so much chlorophyll as to make it a solid 
and of a green color, with but little resemblance to 
a fat or oil. The lipoids are apparently responsible, 
as much as any other factor, for the poor baking 
behavior of the lower grades of flour. 


PERCENTAGES OF FAT IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 
WHEAT KERNELS 

Fatty material is unevenly distributed in the wheat 
kernels. The data presented in table 1 shows the 
distribution of fat in the various milling products, 
The determinations were made by the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory. Bailey (1938) vives 
2.61% as the average germ content of all American 
wheats and 2.23% as the average for all hard bread 
wheats. It is estimated that in commercial niills, 
from % to % of the germ is extracted when ji! js 
wanted as a_ separate product. Accordingly — the 
figure for germ could be 0.25-0.50%. Most of. the 
germ goes to the shorts and low grade flours. 


Table 1. Percentage of Fat or Ether Extract in Wheat 
and the Various Milling Products 


Proportion Perce 
of whole Lbs per 100 of 
Product— kernel, % lbs wheat pi 
Wheat 0 . 1.87 
Patent flour 594 
First clear .074 
Second clear .078 
Red dog 049 
Shorts 
Bran 
Germ 


to ee me GO DS DO GO 


The percentages of fat in the different mill prod- 
ucts are shown in the second column. The germ and 
the bran coat have a much higher percentage of fat 
than the endosperm. Hence the products which con- 
tain more of the bran material and germ, like the 
shorts and red dog, have a high percentage of fat 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAT IN THE MILLING SEPARATION 

A better picture of the actual distribution of fat in 
the wheat kernel is obtained by calculating the pounds 
of fat in the products obtained from 100 Ibs of 
wheat and their percentages of the whole. — These 
figures are given in the third and fourth columns of 
table 1. 
lowest in percentage of fat, yet because of its 


These show that while patent flour is 


tive large quantity, 30.15% of the total fat in 
wheat goes to patent flour and 37.8% of the 
fat in wheat is found in the straight flour. The bran 
and the shorts together have nearly 60% of the total 
fat. The other products, although high in percentage 
of fat, yet have a relatively small proportion because 
of their small percentages of the whole kernel. ‘This 
is especially true of the germ which is richest in fat. 
FAT AND THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF FLOUR 
Fat is one of the most valuable food constitucits, 
but its elimination in milling as far as_ possible is 
desirable because of its influence on the keeping quali- 
ties of flour and unfavorable effects on the baking 
quality. Edible fats undergo oxidation which results 
in rancidity or fat spoilage. The molecular oxy zen 
attacks the unsaturated glycerides forming loosely 
combined oxygen compounds which decompose s)on- 
taneously. Natalie P. Kozmin, daughter of Peter A. 
Kozmin, author of “Flour Milling,’ demonstrated ‘he 
influence of wheat fat upon the keeping qualities of 
flour when stored at 59° F, 86° F. and 113° F. from 
one to three months. Storage at 59° had little effect, 
but 86° F, and 113° F. caused a marked change in 
gluten quality within two months. The main cause of 
the change was the development of free acids from 
the fat. The removal of fat from the aged flour by 
ether extraction returned the gluten to its original 
quality, making it “young” again. 
WHEAT FAT MAY INFLUENCE BAKING QUALITY 
The most important property of dough is that of 
gas retention, which makes the production of light 
bread possible. Gas retention by dough is due to the 
interlacing network of gluten strands which enmesiies 
the starch and other constituents. During yeast fer- 
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The Bad Boys 
Are on the Spot 





IN DEMOCRATIC countries, police de- 
partments nab “bad actors” and keep 
them out of circulation. In food process- 
ing, we also encounter “bad actors” — 
elements and conditions that rob prod- 
ucts of freshness, turn them rancid, de- 
stroy their flavor. But food technologists 
are already on their trail. They know, 
for example, that they must protect 
food products from irradiation by light 

_exclude oxygen or excessive humid- 
ity. . . guard against insect infestation. 


BAKERY 


KEEP 
OuT?’ 





Recent research shows that copper and 
iron, even in minute traces, are ‘“‘bad 
actors.”” In the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, they are eliminated to increase ran- 
cidity resistance of fats and oils. They 
affect stability of dairy, bakery, and 
meat products—and practically any 
food that contains the slightest traces 
of fats or volatile flavors easily oxidized. 
Yes, they even affect the stability of 
certain vitamins—Vitamin ‘‘C,”’ for ex- 
ample, and some of the ‘‘B”’ group. 






RRS 
Wey 
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4, 
We have reduced the copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Salt until today they 
represent less than 1 part per million. 
Salt products in general, however, may 
contain significant amounts of both 
copper and iron. 

NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
Why not check up on the salt you are 
now using? And if you would like our 
help in keeping the “‘bad actors,”’ copper 
and iron, down to a minimum in your 
plant, drop a note to our Director of 
Technical Service, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-5, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 
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mentation, bubbles of carbon dioxide gas 
are formed throughout the dough mass. 
The gas retention is influenced by two 
sets of factors: (1) the amount and qual- 
ity of the gluten strands and (2) the 
presence of substances which by 
presence furnish weak spots in the gluten 
network. The smaller loaf volumes from 
low protein flours are due to an in- 
sufficiency of the strands to form an 
adequate network. A poor quality of 


their 


gluten has not enough tensile strength 
to support the pressure of the gas bub- 
bles and hence too much of the gas 
escapes, resulting in small volume and 
coarse texture as a result of the coa- 
lescence of small bubbles into larger. 
This poor quality may also be due to 
substances which cause weakness in the 
attachments of the gluten strands form- 
ing the network. The result will be 
reduced loaf volumes and _ increased 
Such sub- 
stances are associated with the fatty 


coarseness of the textures. 


material found in the low grade flours. 
vy ¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—This article by Dr. 
Swanson is the eighth in a series of 
articles, all dealing with the subject of 
cereal chemistry, written exclusively for 
this journal. The author is recognized 
internationally as one of the leaders in 
cereal chemistry and has been the re- 
cipient of several awards for significant 
contributions to the knowledge of the 
field, 
edge in the field of operative milling 


He possesses considerable knowl- 


also, and is one of the few honorary 
members of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

The ninth 
“The Calorie or Energy 
of Foods” 
next month. 


article in Dr. Swanson’s 
series Value 


will appear in this journal 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bread is of more worth in the belly 
than in the bag.—French Proverb. 
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Wheat Gluten 








(Continued from page 7a.) 


wheat protein differs from its possible 
competitors in being a minor constitu- 
ent or by-product from wheat starch 
separation. 

At present, wheat starch is more ex- 
pensive than corn starch and conse- 
quently has a more restricted market; 
gluten is therefore relatively scarce and 
expensive. Both starch and gluten must 
bear the heavy cost of the wheat from 
Gluten can 
become cheap enough to be a competi- 
tor if (1) new and important uses can 
be found for wheat starch, (2) inferior 
wheats can be obtained at considerably 
less than the present market value, (3) 


government-owned wheat becomes avail- 


which they are produced. 


able for industrial uses at greatly re- 
duced prices, (4) the demand for other 
industrial proteins becomes so great that 
the supplies or means of production are 
overtaxed, (5) uses can be developed 
for wheat gluten which are unique and 
important enough to bear the expense of 
its extraction, or (6) the supply of corn 
becomes so limited that the manufac- 
ture of wheat starch in large amounts 
is economically feasible. 

To return to the possibilities of glu- 
ten in glues, we have found that a sat- 
isfactory envelope glue can be made by 
dissolving in dilute ammonia. The solu- 
tion forms a dry, even film on paper, 
does not tend to crack readily, and when 
moistened seals paper in a few seconds. 

As part of an extensive investigation 
of proteins as raw materials for fiber 
formation, the possibilities of gluten in 
this field have been briefly studied by 
Dr. H. P. Lundgren and co-workers in 
this laboratory. The results to date 
have not been promising for gluten alone, 





lla 


but gluten in combination with other 
proteins can be spun into fibers. 

The method of hydrolysis of gluten 
for glutamic acid manufacture used 
commercially is long boiling with strong 
hydrochloric acid. Attempts in our lab- 
oratory to discover simplified or better 
methods of hydrolysis have not been 
successful. Of a number of acids tried, 


hydrochloric was the most effective. 
High pressures and high temperatures 
were resorted to in attempts to utilize 
weaker acids, but hydrolysis, under the 
conditions tried, was never complete, nor 
could reduction to amino acids be ef- 
fected economically with enzyme prep- 
arations. At the present time our only 
positive contribution to the manufacture 
of glutamic acid lies in the development — 
of a quantitative method for its deter- 
mination, more rapid than those pre- 
viously described. 

Another industrial possibility for 
wheat gluten lies in the production of 
derivatives of possible value, One such 
has been discovered and 
by Dr. H. C. 


Gluten is supplied with sulfate groups 


investigated 
Reitz of our laboratory. 


by reaction in pyridine with chlorosul- 
fonic acid. The resultant product, after 
purification, is a powder which upon 
addition of water swells quickly to a 
colorless water insoluble gel occupying 
100 to 200 times the original volume. 
Preliminary observations have indicated 
that it may have some use in medicine. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bread is a father, water is a mother. 
—Russian Saying. 
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Some Interesting Facts About 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Weather and Winter Wheat 





LIMATOLOGICALLY, winter 
: wheat is best suited to temperate 

regions having a growing season 
of at least 90 days with moderate rain- 
fall. 
where the average 
less than 30 inches. 
chemical composition depend largely on 
the climate of the region where grown. 
Wheat grown in more humid areas has a 
tendency to be soft and starchy in com- 
position, while that of the less humid 
climates tends to be hard and dark in 
color. 

In the United States we frequently 
speak of the winter wheat 
belt as the “hard wheat states” and the 
eastern as the “soft wheat states.” In 


It is more extensively cultivated 
annual rainfall is 


Its quality and 


western 


the great wheat producing plains region 
there is a heavy production where the 
annual rainfall is comparatively small; 
this is made possible by the favorable 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall. 
Central Kansas is the center of produc- 
but the belt 
includes adjoining sections of 
Oklahoma Nebraska. The 
bordering on the northern bank of the 


tion, important western 
some 
and states 
Ohio River are also important centers. 
The seasonal growth of winter wheat 
is so long that it is difficult to deter- 
mine satisfactorily the weather influence 
on the final yield during different pe- 
riods of growth. It is important that 
moisture be sufficient to enable the prep- 
aration of a good seed bed, and for 
germination, and that the early period 
of growth be sufficiently warm so that 
plants can establish a good root system 
to help them withstand the rigors of 
winter. Late summer and fall precipi- 
important in the 
western belt where the general condi- 
tion of wheat at the beginning of winter, 
Dec. 1, usually has a significant rela- 
tionship to the yield the following year. 


tation is especially 


However, this is not true for the east- 
ern belt. Here the weather during the 
winter, spring and early summer months, 
especially March to June, has a much 
greater influence on final output. 

For the country as a whole, wheat 
may be in poor condition at the begin- 
ning of winter and later, with favorable 
weather, show marked improvement. An 
this was in 
obtained in the 
1939, and, at the beginning of 


outstanding 
1940, 
fall of 


the winter, wheat was in very poor con- 


example of 


Severe drouth 


dition, the Department of Agriculture 
reporting by far the lowest 
Dec. 1. 
weather prevailed and yields consider- 


figure of 


record on Later, favorable 

ably above average were harvested. 
The 

Dec. 1 as reported by the U. 


wheat on 
S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the yields per acre 
the 
shown on the ac- 


condition of winter 


the following year, and August- 


October rainfall is 
companying charts—one for Kansas, the 


leading hard winter wheat state, and 
for Ohio, a leading soft winter wheat 
state. All data are given in percentage 
departures from the average for the 20- 
year period covered. 

It will be noted from the charts that 
all relationships are rather marked in 
the Kansas chart, but practically non- 


existent in the Ohio chart. 


A critical examination of the two 
charts discloses the following which 
refer in all cases to conditions where 


the base anomalies were 5% or greater. 
(“Rainfall” refers to the total for Au- 
gust-October; that re- 


the Department of Agricul- 


“condition” is 
ported by 
ture as of Dec. 1, and “yield” the output 
per acre the following year.) 
rainfall 
the Dec. 1 
above average 7 of those 8 years; rain- 


For Kansas the was above 


average 8 years; condition 


fall below average 12 years and condi- 
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That May Help You Estimate 


tion below average 7 of those 12 years. 
The 
rainfall 
G4. 
yield was: condition above average 11 


coefficient of correlation between 


and average condition equals 


The relation between condition and 


years, yield above average 7 of the 11; 
condition below average 6 years, yield 
below average 5 of those 6; correlation 
The 
tween rainfall and yield was: rainfall 


coefficient equals .41. relation be- 
above average 8 years, yield above av- 
erage 6 of those 8 years; rainfall below 
average 11 years, yield below average 
8 of those 11 
cient equals ,61. 


years, correlation coeffi- 
For Ohio the statistical analysis is as 
Relation 


rainfall 


follows: between rainfall and 
average 8 
those 8; 


condi- 


condition: above 


years, condition above 4 of 
rainfall below average 11 
below 6 of the 11; 


equals —.33. 


years, 
coefficient of 
Relation be- 
yield: 


tion 
correlation 
tween condition and condition 
above average 8 years, yield above 3 
of the 8; 
years, vield below 3 of the 6; coefficient 
09. Relation 


between rainfall and yield: rainfall above 


condition below average 6 


of correlation equals 
average 8 years, yield above 3 of the 8; 
rainfall below 
6 of the 10; 
tion equals 10. 
It will be noted that 


cients of correlation were all moderately 


average 10 years, yield 


below coefficient of correla- 


while the coeffi- 


high to high for Kansas they were in- 
Ohio. This 
shows that in Ohio, on the whole, neither 


significantly negative for 


the rainfall nor the condition of wheat 
at the beginning of the winter was at 
all significant in foretelling yields the 
following winter. 

In Kansas the closest relationships are 
shown for August-October rainfall and 


the reported condition of wheat as of 


Dec. 1. The rainfall for Kansas shows 
considerably better agreement with 
1937 1939 rr | 


1943 
] 
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—— Wheat yields per acre—based on 20-year average 1924-1943 ' 


Based on 20-year average 1923-1942 








Percentage departures from average yields and average condition of winter wheat, in Kansas and Ohio, as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture as of December 1, and percentage departures from August—October rainfall. 
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yield than does the reported con 
on Dee. 1. 


Eprror’s Nore.—The article and . 
accompanying were adapted fro) 
Weekly Weather and Crop Bulleti: 
lished by the U. S. Weather B 
Department of Commerce. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Research Millers Repo 


OAT FLOUR IN 
BRITISH BREA’ 


Possibilities 
British 
flour recently were investigated 


and limitations of 


ing “national” flour wi 


Research Association of British 
Millers. 
Miller, states that it is desirable, 
add rather 


oats to the grist and further tha 


The report, published 


necessary, to groats 


pared with barley, only relatively 


amounts of groats can be added 

out affecting appreciably bread 
The investigation confirmed th 

that 


upon baking quality of 


the deteriorating effect of 
ble: 
wheat flour depends upon the fl 


~oOf 
a 5% 


traction obtained from the groat 
to 70% extraction, there is little 

after that 
the deterioration in the loaf becony 
With 85% 
the groats, the drop in loaf vol 
10%. With 
en Wholemeal, it is more than 20% 


“No 


culties 


the report states, but 


idly greater. extractio 


a 5% blend is about 


actual merenanical millin 


were encountered in_ the 
with 5, 6 or 7% groats in the gr 


were special adjustments necessat 


report states. “The action of the 
breaks is to open the groats widk 
relatively little release. It is no 
the third break that the groate 


coats become markedly stripped of 

the same time breaking 

that 
bran 


sperm, at 
a considerable extent so 
proportion of the groaten 
tually passes into the offal.” 
The investigators state that 
that the extract 


groats in a 


modified the view 


tained from the mix 


wheat and groats is fixed by the 


ture content of the groats. The } 
is more complicated. The extra 
affected by the moisture conte: 
only as one factor in the fo 


series (1) Moisture content an 
of groats; (2) 
used; (3) 


grist. 


type of milling 
percentage of groats 
Groats alone has very poo 
Mixed 


ever, it is carried along easily. 


ing qualities. with wheat 


not more than 2 or 3% is pres¢ 


effect on milling properties an 
is not noticeable. 

“The position is now unfortunat 
the point of view of utilization of 
stantial proportion of oats, ¢.g., 
more. 


full 


can be obtained, in which case the 


With such proportions, ei! 
85% extraction from the 
ing quality is pulled down consid 
or baking quality is substantially 
tained at the sacrifice of yield, b 
taining not more than, say 70% ¢ 
tion from the groats. In actual 
however, the choice of these altern 
is not generally free, since it is 
up with too many factors, some u 
trollable in practice. 


in the grist and an 85% extraction 


there is no appreciable deteriorati: 


baking quality.” 


With 8% ¢ 


944 


. 


ves 
und 
on- 
oats 
our, 
) in 
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An Analysis of 
Watchman F 






watchmen to 


\ILURE of 


perform properly their duties was 


plant 


i major factor in about 10% of the 
1942 
Lan of $250,000 or more). 


The Nationai 


lat fire loss in (fires involving 


do watchmen fail? 


Fi Protection Association studied 178 
ty) cases of watchman failure from 
its s. While most of these fires were 
1 time fires, occurring in plants 
ce operated on a_ singie daytime 
shi the pattern of watchman failure 
wo be the same as in war time. 
veace or war it is the human 
far which accounts for these failures 
th re resulting in such large losses 
to nerican industry. 
| study of the 178 cases reveals 
th 11% of the failures were because 


t] tchman did not notify his_ fire 


ce ment promptly of the outbreak 
if : 34% were due to watchman de- 
lit wy; 21% were due to the inm- 
1 use of existing fire protection 
eq ient (mostly automatic sprinklers) 


u ¢ were due to the poor planning 


of e watchman'’s route through the 
preiises 

fhere is an old fire fighter’s maxim 
tl the first five minutes at a fire are 
\ 1 the next five hours.” Failure to 


the fire department promptly, or 
ce d alarm, accounts for 41% of the 
Some of the watchmen appar 
el vere reluctant to take the respon 

for calling the fire department. 
0 watchmen thought they could put 
ol e fire with hand extinguishers and 
itchmen did not even know how 
the fire alarm equipment on the 
P| “CS. 
watch- 


ination of these causes of 


‘There 


lilure is extremely simple. 
eed for a watchman to be “afraid” 
the fire department. ‘There is no 


ition, either, for a watchman’s 
( | to call the fire department until 
( mits that he cannot whip the fire 

handed. A 


n and should not regard it as his 


watchman is not a 


( nd obligation to play “fire chiet.” 
re is no need for plants to burn 
watchman could not find a 


mM se a 
arm box or a telephone, or the 
ne number of the fire depart- 
l Vhe watchman should know the 
( location of all fire alarm boxes 
and private. He should know 
ul telephones and switchboards 
ited, how to use them, on whom 
for aid in case of an emergency 
touch with 


w to get in proper 


ities. ‘Typed or printed instruc- 
th m how to give the alarm should 
) ominently displayed (preferably 
WW glass) near all fire alarm boxes, 
te nes and switchboards. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
thy is published a bulletin, “An Analy- 
Sis Watchman 
ur me of the 


me tions: 


Failure.” Following 


association’s recom- 

peacetime, watchmen are in charge 
of the plant about 68% of 
any plant managers give little or 
no attention to 


the week, 
their proper selection. 
its of this lack of appreciation of 
vatchman’s importance in the plant 
protection picture are graphically dem- 
onstrated by the high frequency of de- 


ailure ; 
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character and habits, mentally and phys- 
ically fit, be able to write simple reports 
and be mechanically minded. The watch- 
man should be given support by proper 
equipment, proper instruction and prop- 
central 
Above all, 
“sold” on the 


supervision, preferably by 


station supervisory service. 

i : he should be continually 
inquency in the record of the 178 cases — ae ee 
I , . responsibility of his job, encouraged to 


under study. Delinquent watchmen stand 


study more about fire control, and be 


second on the list of major causes of paid adequately. 
watchman failure, accounting for 34.38% 


of the 


“On examination of ‘watchman failure,’ 


failures. we find that it is a misnomer. In each 
case blame for the watchman failure can 
front of 


It is high time that man- 


“Management should give more atten- 


tion to the proper selection of the watch- be laid directly in manage- 


man. He should be a man of excellent ment’s door. 





13a 


agement realizes that it takes more than 
a badge and a flashlight to make a 
watchman. 

is content 
with a ‘hit-or-miss’ watch service—poor- 


“As long as management 


ly selected, supervised, equipped and 


inefficient or 
aging employees, the watch service will 


paid—a place to shelve 
be more of a hindrance than a help in 
preventing fires. As long as manage- 
ment is content to have a watch service 
in name only and fails to hold it in 
sufficiently high regard to spend money 


or time to pick, equip, support and 


‘instruct the watchman properly, we are 


going to have serious fires.” 





le wartime shortages have compelled you to use substi- 
tutes, affecting the proportions of leavening or other 
ingredients, tests by Monsanto Baking Laboratories may 
show you how to combine these present-day materials to 


give prewar results. Or, if you are developing a new 


ELECTRIC OVENS 
with revolving shelves, 
are part of our stand- 
ard laboratory equip- 
ment. 





product for the present or postwar markets, such tests 
may reveal ways to make it better. 

The staff of scientists and the modern equipment of 
Monsanto’s baking laboratory are at your service... with- 


out obligation. 
Whether you want tests on one ingredient or on a 
formulation for a specialty flour or a check baking on 


your own results, you can depend on Monsanto Baking 


THE OSMOSCOPE 


in the Monsanto Lab- 
oratory, measures the 
rancidity of lour.Odor 
reveals the rancidity, 
which then is meas- 
ured numerically, 





Laboratory to give you an accurate and unbiased report. 
Please feel as free to use the Monsanto Laboratory as if it 
were part of your own plant. For further details, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


PHOSPHATE 


MONSANTO 
xc PHOSPHATE 
















CHEMICALS 


-WHICH SERVES MANKING 


SERVING IMDUSTRY 


THE VOLUMETER 


in Monsanto Baking 
Laboratory, measures 
the lightness of biscuits 
baked by tests."'Light- 
ness’’ then no longer is 
a relative term, but an 
accurate measurement. 
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Milling 60 Years Ago there is the greatest show of closenes thoug! 


as to the equipment of the mill ag parate 





those engaged in running it. In the beg means. 


Th e fi f ti mills of the Northwest there is mo» milling 
e ene l % o o-opera 10fi freedom, less show of secrecy than jy The 
the little mills. If in Minneapolis there those 

By Louis H. Gibson bad been, during the past milling year, inal 0 
of that city, only one or two first-clag level-h 

Epitor’s Note.—The following discus- need for dissemination of technical in- mill that has come the nearest running — mills, it cannot be said that even thi know 
sion on the value of co-operation between formation. with closed doors is not the one which number would have enjoyed th pros- 





ind V 
operative millers first appeared in the a has done the best work, made the most perity which they have enjoyed in th, 


author’s celebrated book, “Gradual Re- HAT advancement there has money, or contained the best help. One company of a large number of equall 
duction Milling,” published in 1885. Mr. been in milling, and whatever man, or a dozen, will not, cannot work well-equipped, ambitious and successfy| 
Gibson, pre-eminent in his day as a mill- advancement there is to be, out the milling problems of the future neighbors. It is the aggregate of the 


the U 
wheth 


someb 





ing technologist and author of articles has and will come from a united experi- any more than did the same number in mills, as well as their splendid wor}, 7 
dealing with that field, recognized the ence and an interchange of ideas. The the past. In the winter wheat region, which has helped to make the money - i 
for the individuals. It has given Mip. They 
neapolis a reputation which has attract. of wh 
ed buyers from all accessible markets ing. 
This is because of its reputation fo; embat 
making a large amount of | first-clas that t 
flour, which reputation it would not have have 
enjoyed to its present and past extent ae 
with a small number of mills. A colon be fe 
of well equipped mills, in a town of = s 
alone 


Indiana or Illinois, would benefit the 
individuals of that colony in the same rhe 
way. A state which has only « small what 


& 
number of mills is not the best state jp with | 
which to build a new one; but rather to be 
a region which has a large number of thems 
utility 


first-class mills and, consequently, on 




















which has the reputation of furnishing Mille 

good flour. There is at least one city ir thal 
the winter wheat region which was for- an 
merly a large milling center, and was so ili 
prominently known as a_ point where . “p 
aan gatio 
good milling was done that nearly all breal 
the mills of the neighboring states re see 

1 f Ch Pf rc I | hi | garded it as being to their advantage ei 
j= men and women of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. have achieved a to brand their flour as being made i - u 
. a : : . . that city. It is to the advantage of — 
signal honor by continuing their splendid production in such volume . Se ee ee desir 
good millers to have other good millers ; 

. “o 7 . T eee . + . : . s , s 7 “ - } sor 

as to justify renewal of their Army-Navy “E” Award in the form of a around them, in that it enhances the cae 
é ; r reputation of the flour product of that mn 
. bd r . ~ 

new pennant with one star affixed. The management and employes have locality. Furthermore, such a cours ni 
d A . 
re . , y . : : . attaches additional value to the price tics 
thus indicated their solid determination to support our fighting forces by of every piece of productive land it not 
f ' wou 
7 oe T , wee - e that locality, and, in that way, adds to : 
supplying the materials which are necessary for ultimate victory. “ ilaees ruga 
* faa — / J the wealth of the whole community i 

) * 

W ‘nd — f flv; \ N which means each individual in il. One int 

© = > Ve T > y » | x qUV 0 

e are indeed proud to have won the honor of flying the Army-Navy can tat hewn wealth whase then } “ed 

sno 

ee ‘ . . . , wealth to draw f . Thus i ill be é 
E”, with star affixed, for excellence in production, but we are even om te een See. ae tO With 
seen that to be isolated in the posses- er 

° » ‘ : : Th i ‘ rea 
prouder of the will to produce that has made this honor possible — and sion of milling knowledge is not a de woul 
sirable state of affairs, where one distii 

. . . . Ss 
the will to keep on producing until another, and another and still another wishes to meet the markets of thé ies 
world. aN 

‘ P > and 
star has been added. The effort to be close and secret with ind 
P ; * ay . milling information is the spirit which, The 
Conscious that this second War Department recognition is a trust, as in its completeness, would keep all in we 

: s one low condition. It is the spirit which sie 
well as an honor, we shall rededicate ourselves, Company and Deaeste ansr 
/ would have made all invention impos- bette 

employes, to the completion of the task entrusted to us towards sible. If it were possible for men to sure 
refrain from uniting their ideas, from volu 
winning this, our war. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden talking about their work, such « thing iia 
: z ee es y as human progress would not be known. befo 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y.—444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. The united ideas of many men made the with 
steam engine. Watt did this work for idea, 
those who went before him. fe put all | 

their ideas in tangible shape, and those imm 
who followed him have been adding 4 mid 
little all the time until we have the scaly 
better machine of today, which 10 mat puri 

can call his own. There never was saw 

and never can be, a man who can break he 
short off from the train of thought o man 
other men and do something, invent mor 
something which is distinct and apatt siral 

, 9 , ‘ ideas is fri ances- 
Chemicals for Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being we Oe ee ee eee 
tors. He who has the credit of being befc 

a great inventor is simply. a great a the 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS + ESTABLISHED 1849 cumulator—one who has that quality “e 

mind which takes up what others have enti 
been thinking of in a way more or Jess It 

misty, and brings all to a climax in 4 cert 





useful machine, or other combination of 
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He is a climax; the other pre- 
This shows what progress 
ind how it is brought about in 
is well as in anything else. 
1ost successful millers are not 
1om the world would call orig- 


inventive men. They are quiet, 


led, inquisitive people, who 
good thing when they see it, 
e only idea of success is in 
nate result. They don’t care 
in idea is their own or that of 
else, so that it does the work. 
w how to profit by their own 
ind other people’s successes. 
organizers and systematizers 
they believe to be right in mill- 
rrow personal vanity does not 
s their movements. It is true 
experiments and changes, which 
) necessary during times past, 
ised a great many millers to 

and inclined to tinker with 
what might be profitably let 


is no unanimity of ideas as to 
the true principles connected 
jual reduction milling. All seem 
ted in regard to the reductions 
s. All seem to believe in the 

gradual reduction by rolls. 
re unanimously of the opinion 
ought not to have less than 
tions, if they have the money 
for them, and again they seem 
imately agree as to the corru- 
which shall be used on each 
Of course there is the occa- 
ink who indulges in wide de- 
from accepted methods for 
e’s sake. There are those who 
be unusual, who get a lame 
satisfaction by standing alone 
ugh there be no rhyme or reason 
departure. A man who uses 
gations on the first break can- 
hat thing rationally. Reason 
id him to see that the fine cor- 
ire calculated to cut the bran, 
on the original wheat berry, 
ll pieces. If reason does not 
thing, the results certainly do. 


fine corrugations on the first 


the third and fourth breaks 
ow a fine, stringy mass, being 
hable from the stock usually 
such reductions by every evil 
inging quality which can be 
at this stage of the process. 
er asked a man who was doing 
thing why he did it, and he 
“because he thought it did 
” He was asked if he were 

and he said he was. He 
went on to say that he had 
ird of such an arrangement 
d that it was an original idea 


rk, 


He had another original 
‘ claimed, which was to pass 
iddlings through smooth rolls 
ly after passing them over a 

scalper, after which he 
r dusted them again before 
them. The point which he 
was, as he explained it, that 
ot have to take care of so 
e middlings; that they were 
form in size. While it is de- 
it not possible, to have mid- 
n approximately uniform size 
purification, the evils attending 
ns of reaching such an end are 


so monstrous as to render such an. idea 


entirely 


It has 


certain 


unworthy and unreasonable. 
been said that there was a 
amount of unanimity as to the 
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reductions, and an illustration of a very to. One reason why there is this great and money. There have been too many 
startling exception was given. The orig- diversity of methods and so-called sys- single-handed struggles. Millers work- 
inal statement is qualified by including tems is because it so often happens ing next door to one another have been 
particularly the use of corrugated rolls, that the miller knows only his own way, alone in their work. Where one man 
there being more harmony as to how to and as no two men are alike in their tries to do all himself, and by and for 
use these rolls in the reduction of wheat way, when there is no concert of ac- himself, he is taking a larger contract 
than in the use of any other machines. tion, the general methods must be wide- than was ever accomplished by one 
When it comes to separations, there are ly different. As we become more and man. In the end he must accomplish 
apparently as many different ideas as better acquainted with one another's his work by help from others. The best 
there are mills. Every miller has his ways we will more nearly approach a milling system which we are to have 
own peculiar ideas as to separations, common system, and at the same time will be that which is made up of a 
and exhibits as well what might be that we do this we will do better work. united experience. It will be the system 
called a certain amount of individuality The way in which the change in our in use in nearly all the mills in the 
in the use of smooth rolls and in the milling system has been worked out has country. There will be few variations 
classification of stock which goes there- been very wasteful, both as to energy as to details. When this time comes 
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INFESTATION CONTROL 
LEAD THIS MILL TO 
EXTENSIVE USE OF 


FNTOLETER 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 
This is the Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, home of 


Gladiola Flour, Below is interior view, showing REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
“ENTOLETER?” installation. 


ie i Fant Milling Company believed that 
bat \ BS yp * insect infestation problems were not 
necessary evils in modern milling prac- 
tice. To insure utmost protection for 
™ Fant products, “ENTOLETER” Infes- 
tation Control was installed. The picture 
at left, taken recently, shows the exten- 
sive use of “ENTOLETERS” in this 
mill. All flour streams are mechanically 
treated through “ENTOLETERS”. Re- 
sults are completely satisfactory to this 
user, who states: “All tests made by us 
since installation of ‘ENTOLETERS’ 
show most effective protection to our 
products.” 


“ENTOLETER” INFESTATION 
CONTROL HELPS MILLERS 
AND FOOD PROCESSORS TO 














m™> | sArFEGUARD REPUTATIONS 
m> 2 prRorEcT QUALITY STANDARDS 


=> 3 avolp WASTE OF VITAL MATERIAL 


“ENTOLETERS” above in the Fant Mill are mounted directly over 
packer bins. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety Car Heating & iipaiog Company, 


Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. The “ENTOLETER” positively de- 
stroys all insect eggs, larvae, 


pupae and adults in milled 
products. Protection is insured 
by “ENTOLETING” (1) incoming 
grain streams; (2) blending 


stocks; (3) finished products, as 
the last of the milling processes. 
Send for free folder. 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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we will speak of a milling system with 
a common understanding as to what is 
meant. Our discussions will be on very 
narrow points, something like those in- 
dulged in by the employees of cotton 
and woolen mills. These bring harmony 
as to all the general principles—only 
the fine or small points being left for 
general discussion. 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate 
what is meant by the great difference 
in the management of mills, in the 
classification of material and in the use 
of rolls, reels and purifiers. We have 


only to glance around us, or maybe to 
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look at the history of our own per- 
formances. We may take the tailings 
of one mill and compare them with the 
same stock in name in another and find 
the appearance entirely dissimilar, so 
much so as to indicate that all previous 
different. 


We find the flour from the tailings in 


separations must have been 
one mill white and bright looking. We 
find the tail from the tailings reel white 
and flaky and going anywhere that will 
give it a good shaking up and keep 
it from passing into the feed. In the 
other mill we find the tailings flour 
dingy and the tail of the reel poor and 


thin and spouted directly to the bran 
duster. We find these same differences 
all through the mill. We find them in 
the cleaned wheat, in the break flour, 
in the middlings, in the patent flour, 
and in the low grade flour and feed; 
and we find the same difference in the 
received for these 


prices products. 


There are no products in flour mills 
which will compare in uniformity with 
the standard sheeting of cotton mills 
which is made in the same way and at 
the same cost by nearly every cotton 
mill in New England, As the mechanical 


system approaches uniformity the sys- 





Hire a top hand for your brand 


... use COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Surest way to prevent customers from straying away from your brand is to 
maintain the standards which helped to build your market. In Columbia Flour 
Blend Bicarbonate of Soda you have an ingredient for self-rising flours which is a 
real top hand when it comes to riding herd on your market. Specially prepared 
for the milling industry, it’s free-flowing and non-caking. A blend of U.S.P. 


Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate, supplied in a variety of sieve 


specifications. 


For other uses, Columbia U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda meets or surpasses U.S.P. 


standards in every respect. 


granular form. 


Put a top hand to work for your brand... 


Pure, white, uniform particle size; in powdered or 


calls for Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda—Flour Blend or U:S.P. 


COLUMBIA_2¢HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE 


GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * * * Boston * * * St. Lovis * * * Pittsburgh * * * New York * © © Cincinnati 
Cleveland * * * Minneapolis * * * Philadelphia + * * Charlotte 


make certain your next contract 


tOluMe | 
epg Tien = 


DEEPEST LIMESTONE MINE in the 
world—2323 feet--was sunk last year 
by Columbia less than two miles from 
its plant at Barberton, Ohio. Among its 
many unique features 1s semi-automatic 
hoisting which attains top speed of 2,000 


I 
Teet per minute. 


it A ae 

bs -- tees ~~) 
THE NATION is facing a highly criti- 
cal situation in domestic freight trans- 
portation, the O. D. T. warns in a plea 
for the co tion of every shipper. Be 
sure your s 
ments un 
railway equ 
is vitally im] 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD..the | 
Chlorine-Caustic Soda plant built 
single unit east of the R 

Plant Corp 


ated by Cx 


CHLORINE CYLINDER 
urged to return empties with a 
speed to the uppl Tl 

of ons 
should unload a route cars 
to their manufacturers. It’s a mt 
the uninterrupted delivery 


ical so vital to our war effort. 








of this chen 





- 


ia) 


A REVISED EDITION of Columbii’s 
Products Booklet is now ready for dis 
tribution. A Landy reference of products, 
grades, package units, uses of all Columbia 
products. Wiite for free copies. 





A TOTAL OF 610 Columbia employees 
are now with the armed forces. And 
100% of those who are keeping Columbia 
going at top speed are backing up their 
buddies with War Bond subscriptions. 
We hope your own organization is also 
Backing the Attack to the very lis.it 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene (Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate), and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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tem of handling or managing will, jp 
that same degree, become more ex.ct 
and uniform. 

think, talk 


given subject the 


The longer people 
argue about a 
there is to talk about. All arrive 
tually at the same conclusion. All 
ference of opinion is settled by re 
and experience. Facts eventually o 
ride all prejudice. There may be t 
classes of opinions as to matters 
There 


opinions 


taining to our daily living. 
the opinions born in us 
fight. 


those we have fallen into accident 


which we will Then there 
hardly knowing how, which we hol 
less tenaciously than the former; 
finally, there are the opinions at 

we arrive through a process of re 
ing, which latter class we can talk 
without getting distu 


argue about 


or excited. These are opinions 
are readily changed in the same w 
which they originated, 

The older processes of milling 
not calculated of themselves to 1 
thinkers of the men who ran the 1 
The disposition was to do as had 
done before and without other basi 
so doing. There is nothing in the 
ent processes which has not been 
veloped hy thought and reason 
millers who operate the mills of 
present time are generally thinkers, 
results in such mills 


thoughtfi 


cause the 
been developed by the 
of the people of the present times 
millers of this time and generatior 
less mechanical in their nature on 
position than will be the millers o 
next decade, providing no — s¢ 
changes be made in the processes o 
present time. It is, and has been, 
work of the millers of this gener 
to revolutionize the processes of 

ing. It will be the work of. the 

generation to run these mills, ar 
time they will develop into the 

machine conditions as the millers of 
earlier times of which we = speak 
will not be a question of process« 
methods, but simply the doing 
machines that which is set before 
to do. ‘There will be none of th 
ventive or logical qualities requir 
the operative miller. 

The same experience which has 
veloped the inventive and logical 
ities in millers, such qualities being 
essary to work out the details of gr 
reduction milling, will make it dit 
for them to settle down to the 
running and operating of the mill 
is the same inventive spirit whicl 
been so brought about and deve 
which is liable to overreach itself. 
this reason we will continue to 
trials and experiments in particula 
tails of milling when trials and e) 
ments are no longer necessary. 
will be, as there already have 
machines put on the market for 
there is no particular use. This is 
fied to a certain extent by the n 
expecting and demanding something 
This develops a disposition to hunt s 
thing for a machine to do rather 
to seek for something which will 


certain thing. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analys:'s 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I! 
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—SAVE TIME 


with a STEINLITE 


Moisture tests on grain can now be made in one 
minute. No longer is it necessary to heat the grain 
and wait and watch 20 or 30 minutes while the tem- 
perature rises to the correct shut-off point, as with 
other moisture testers. The Steinlite Electronic Mois- 
ture Tester eliminates all of this time-consuming effort 
because it is FAST. Your time is valuable; save it 
with a Steinlite. 

The Steinlite is ACCURATE—checked 
oficial government oven methods. 

EASY TO USE—almost as easy as tuning a radio. 

INEXPENSIVE TO OPERATE—consumes no 
more electricity than a 40-watt bulb. 

PORTABLE (light weight), neat and compact. 


BOOK YOUR 
STEINLITE ORDER NOW! 
We can make IMMEDI- 
ATE SHIPMENT from 
stock now. But if you wish 
to wait, permit us to make 
shipment within 60-day period, 


against 


The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 






just ahead of your busy sea- 
son. No down payment re- 
quired 10 day FREE 
trial. 


“HEADQUARTERS” forall Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 


Qe at 
Formerly Seto TRAve 


REPORTING BUREAU 





"COMPANY 


PMENT ae 


FOUNDED 19:2 


630 Brooks Building Chicago 6, Illinois 











The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 
3409 E. 18 St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

















Seven years of experience operat- 


ing the largest exclusive wheat 


malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 


quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


Company KANSAS 


WICHITA 


























Jones-HEerreELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Fulton Cotton Bags Are Made from Materials Produced in 
Our Own Mill from the Raw Cotton to the Finished Product. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 





SF # 





~FOR SUALITY AAS 







FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta St. Louis 


Dallas 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 
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DOING ALL YOU 
CAN TO HELP 





YOUR WORKERS 


SPEED PRODUCTION? 


e 
ce 
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Bedeeeeece 


ELP your workers pitch in on today’s big job 
by providing them with the efficiency-building 
supplies they like to handle. Use cotton bags— 
easier on workers’ hands, easier to pack, stack, 
load and unload. 


COTTON bags ship better. They stand up 
sturdily under the roughest abuse of to- 
day’s congested shipping facilities. 


COTTON bags mean extra time-savings for 
your dealers as well as your own person- 
nel. Easily unloaded from cars and easily 
handled in stock. 


COTTON bags are preferred by the ulti- 
mate consumer of your product. For the 
cotton bag, with its many reuse features, 
is a most essential item in every home, 
regardless of locality. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY ® BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS @® SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @® WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Specialists in COTTON bags stnce 18835 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSESESSSSSSESSESESSSSESEEESESESESESESESESE 





Good Housekeeping 





(Continued from page 3a.) 
is incend:‘arism. An enemy program of 
sabotage could quite likely include some 
of the larger food plants. It would be 
erect suitable 


a good investment to 


fencing around your property. During 
war times your plant protection policy 
should include increased guarding as 
well as plant identification badges. The 
disgruntled employee is always a _ po- 
tential source of trouble. Last year a 


large mill in eastern Oregon burned 


because an employee had a_ fancied 
grievance. 
STATIC ELECTRICITY A MENACE 
It is my opinion that static electricity 
is one of the greatest dangers lurking 
Static in belts 
friction of air 


in the mill or elevator. 
may be produced by 
on the belt, friction of the belt fibers 
as they bend around the pulley, friction 
stretch and contraction of 


tight to slack, 


caused by 
belt as it runs from 
friction caused by creep or slip on the 
pulley and by contact and separation 
of the belt and the pulley. 
belts 


smutty grain have been found to have 


Grain con- 


veyor especially when handling 


high static charges. Grain pass:ng over 
metal surfaces almost always produces 
electrification in which cases the metal 
is positively charged and the grain is 
negatively charged. Low temperatures 
appear to be more favorable than high 
temperatures for accumulation of 


charges, although they may both be 
serious in any dry atmosphere. 

A common method of removing static 
from belts is by suspending a metal 


comb near the belt and effectively 


grounding this comb. The comb should 
be placed close to the belt and near the 
place where the belt and the pulley 
separate and on the side of the belt 
leaving the pulley. Effectively ground- 
ing all metal parts of machinery has 
been found to be effective in eliminating 
the static charge hazard. 

It is possible to prevent static elec- 
tr:city from accumulating on belts by 
the use of specially designed belt dress- 
ing. P. W. Edwards and J. O. Reed 
in a pamphlet entitled “Belt Dressing 
for Eliminating Static,’ have listed sev- 
This 
booklet is available from the Depart- 


eral formulas for such dressings. 
ment of Agriculture, bureau of chem- 
istry and soils. We are now experi- 
menting with the following formula: 

100 ce liquid fish glue 

80 ce glycerine 

100 cc sulphonated castor oil 

170 ce water 

82 grams lamp black 

20 ce 2% ammonium hydroxide 

Heat the glue and glycerine 114 hours 
at 230° F. Do not add the 2% am- 
monium hydroxide until the water has 
been mixed with the glue and glycerine. 
These proportions may not be the best 
for all 
better results may be obtained by in- 


conditions and in some cases 


creasing the amount of fish glue and 
glycerine. 
plied with a brush while the belt is in 
motion and it is not necessary for the 
dressing to dry before running. Our 
experience has been that this mixture is 
of value in controlling static charges 
but its effect on belting is in the process 
of study. 


This mixture is easily ap- 
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A very spectacular test can be made 
for the presence of static charges by 
using a regular 20-watt Mazda daylight 
tube lamp such as is now being used 
for lighting fixtures in offices and fac- 
tories. Simply place one end of this 
lamp against a fast moving belt drive 
in such a fashion as to cause the plug-i 
After a fey 
moments of contact allow these pr 


prongs to touch the belt. 


to touch metal that is grounded suc 
a water pipe. The discharge of 
static electricity will cause a flash ir 
tube. The intensity of the flash wi 
a relative indication of the magni 
of the static. A trip through your 
or elevator with this device will send 
on a program of grounding, I assure 

In conclusion may I remind you 
flour mills, feed mills or elevators 
seldom wear out, they burn out. 
tinued operations depend upon et 
vigilance. It is your patriotic dut 
give extra attention to a fire prever 
program at this time. If we are to 
duce food for victory, we must op« 
at full capacity. Any loss of food 
ducing facilities is helping the enen 
America’s greatest weapon is her 
ity to produce. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Egyptian Granaries 


Bread and oil formed the main food 
of the people of Egypt 4,000 years «go. 
The making of bread was a fine art in 
Alexandria. Home baking was carried 
on but the finer confections appear to 
have been bought. 

Wheat, 


leading crops. 


millet 


Grain was imported in 


barley and were the 
great quantities from Syria. 

At the close of the harvest two offi 
belonging to the estate would come on 
the scene, the “Scribe of the Gran 
and the “Measurer of the Corn.” They 
measured the heaps of grain before they 
were taken to the granary. 

These granaries were at all periods 
built essentially on the same _ plan. 

a court surrounded by a wall were p! 
one or two rows of conical mud b 
ings about 16 feet high and 6.5 
broad. They had one little window 

up and another half way up or near tli 
ground. The lower one served for 
ing away the grain; the upper 
reached by a ladder. 

The officials, supervisors of the g: 
ary, were very high personages. Sin 
tu, registwar of the grain under An 
enhet II, was also “scribe of the r- 
eem” and chief of works of the entire 
land. Hemo, overseer of the granaries, 
was chief of the six courts in Egypt 

Mehenkwetre, a chancellor and stew ird 
of the Royal Palace, living under hing 
Mentuhotep III, in 
name appears, about 2,000 B.C., had a 


whose temple his 


large tomb befitting his exalted station, 
and followed the custom of that day of 
having figures of servants placed at the 
coffin to be eternally preparing food 
Every- 


one who could afford it purchased s ch 


and drink for the dead owner. 


models to be piled around the c:ffin 
in the tomb. 

In his tomb there was unearthed in 
1919 during the excavations at Thebes 
a room containing no less than 24 models 
such as slaughter house, bakery, brewery 
and granary. So numerous were the 
models it took the archeologists three 
days to remove them.—Bulletin of (he 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Belt Tension Can 
Be Measured 
With a Ruler 


@ By W. F. Schaphorst 


\ll horizontal belts sag, regardless of 
If the amount of sag 
measured while the belt is in 


length or tension. 
can be 
motion, it is a simple matter to deter- 
mine the amount of tension under which 
the belt is running. Proceed as follows: 

Multiply the width of the belt in 
inches by its thickness in inches, then 
mulliply that product by 0.43. This fig- 
ure will be called “P.” 

Next, multiply the value “P” by the 
sag of the belt in feet (or decimal frac- 
tion of a foot). This figure will be 
called “A.” 

Third, multiply “P” by the distance 
between pulley centers in feet, multiply 
again by the distance between pulley 
centers in feet; multiply that by 0.125. 

Fourth, divide the result obtained in 
step three by the sag of the belt in 


feet, calling this answer “B.” 
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Fifth, add “A” and “B.” The sum of 
these amounts is the total tension in the 
belt in pounds. 

No matter what amount of sag there 
is in a belt, if it is only ¥ inch, or any 
sag within reason, the above rule will 
be accurate in computing the amount of 
tension. As an example, let us take a 
case where the distance between pulley 
centers is 20 feet, the sag is 6 inches 
or 0.5 foot, the belt is 6 inches wide 
and % inch thick. What is the total 
belt tension? Step by step, here is the 
answer: 

(1) 6x0.25x0.43—0.645 (P). 

(2) 0.645x0.5—0.322 (A). 

(3) 0.645x20x20x0.125—32.25. 

(4) 32.25+-0.5—64.5 (B). 

(5) 0.322 (A)+64.5 (B)—64.82—total 
tension. 





RULE 


Call on DAY for all Sheet Metal Work 
—Standard or Special 


THE DAY COMPANY 








822 3d Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 











and 


Port Sik Borring 


Cory 


Grit Gauze 

















CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


Reovresentatives in Canada, U.S. A.: ~ 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 









ROCHDALE. ENGLAND 
(Fp TER RR ICANN nS ARS EE RE REET TR SCN RAAT SATAN OEM AREY IO INR 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 











GRANDPARENTS 





POTENTIAL 


af a Summer Tavasion Force 


NOW—in March, they may be only larvae—even egglife. But when the weather warms 
up, they'll become an invading army, another problem added to your list of wartime 
troubles. 


THIS IS THE TIME, while the bug population is comparatively low, to get after boots, 
conveyors, bins and other potential infestation spots. Prompt action NOW, with small 
amounts of 


lhapwaeicle 


SPOT MACHINERY TREATMENTS, 


will put the brakes on that population rise and save you 
a lot of headaches. The LARVACIDE Control Program is 
built on 19 years’ success with every kind of mill and 


elevator pest. It includes: 


Use LARVACIDE right (and only) where it’s needed, 


GRAIN TREATMENT—Treating grain that shows signs of infestation will head off a 
lot of later trouble. With LARVACIDE, it’s easy—inexpensive—effective. 


RETURNED SACKS—Infestation rides in on these. Make a LARVACIDE vault 
treatment the re-entry passport for every home coming sack. Also give small 


infested lots this same vault treatment, It's a wise precaution, at negligible cost. 


GO AFTER RODENTS—As little as a generous pint or so of LARVACIDE for 
each 1,000 sq. ft. of floor space will bring them out of retreats to die on open 
floor without carcass nuisance, 


Write for that LARVACIDE Control Program NOW. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 


LARVACIDE is a tear gas fumigant, 
shipped in liquid form in cylinders, 25-180 
Ibs. and handy 1 Ib. dispenser bottles, each 
in sealed can, 6 or 12 to case. Stocked in 
principal cities. 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND © OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 





@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Flour Exchange “The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











* 


KANSAS CITY,MO. 


ST.LOUIS,MO. 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















Old Family Custom 











(Continued from page la.) 
the age of 78 years. 
elected to the 
him, at the next annual meeting of the 
stockholders in February, 1941. 

Adelaide 


woman that men 


Miss Enright was 


presidency, succeeding 


Enright isn’t the type of 
usually conjure up 
when the words “business woman” are 
mentioned. That type, as pictured in 
a man’s mind, usually is an elderly, stiff, 
formal, cold, aloof old-maidish woman 
who seems to fear that business men 
seek to take advantage of her sex and 
best her in a business deal. 
that isn’t Adelaide Enright. She is a 
good business “man.” 
will attest to that. 
ness man without 


No, men, 


Her competitors 
She is a good busi- 
being a “mannish” 
woman. Her business ability does not 
Miss 


Enright’s “woman’s influence” is mani- 


detract at all from her femininity. 


fested in the general appearance and 
atmosphere of the outer offices and her 
own spacious office in the tall, red brick 
building that houses Old Fashioned Mill- 
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One of the break roll stands and two of the buhrstone 
grinders in the mill of Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., are 
shown at the left above. The miller in the picture on the 

ers, Inc. 


Small trailing vines grow from the walls show her good taste in choos- 


wall-pots, a vase of flowers may he on ing decorations that add to the attrac- 


or near her desk, and the pictures on 


tiveness of the office without being too 








DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


sures you of uniform quality 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


But improper dias- 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
and 
Selected 


DIABLEND is 


Maltose or 


Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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right is “Johnny” Unger, who learned his milling in Hun 
gary and has been working for the firm continuously sinc 
it has limited its production to whole wheat flour. 


noticeable. 

She is tall and slender, and as 
women might describe her, she 
her clothes well. Here is what a \ 
once wrote in describing Miss Ei 
and her description is much mori 
quate than that by any man: 

“Adelaide Enright is a ubiquitou 
sonage. You may see her at tl 
Paul Women’s City Club in a co 
tee meeting for the St. Paul Art S 
or of British Relief, or something 
Or you may see her at a symphony 
beautiful and fl 
smile about 


cert—tall and 
her jolly 
come 


might upon her in 


the supper clubs, dancing 


Washington newspaperman and 
ing about the Roosevelts, for she 
friend of that 


times visited in the White House 


family and has 


perhaps she might be in an orgat 
tory, trying out the pipe organs 
new church. Or she is just at home, i 
a long red gown sitting by the fire 
the corner of her study and t 
about everything in heaven and earth 
“Yes, she is a sociable, enthusiastic, 
get-them-on-the-telephone-quick | kind 
person, but her essential life, he: 
life, is not all these meetings and | 
ance. It is an eight-hour or ter 
day in an executive office, directing 


sc 
The late James C. Enright, founder of 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., and father 
of Adelaide M. Enright, the present presi- 
dent of the firm. 
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stream of people millers, millwrights, peramentally a crusader, a fighting, 


foremen, Stenographers and salesmen.” — idealistic, unyielding kind of man. At 


Adelaide Enright’s days are busy ones, the time he changed over to whole 
put she has a capacity for work, At wheat flour, many of his associates in 
this time one of her major interests is the salilien industry doulited the wisdom 


post ir planning. Musie and art activi of ie Cena. 


‘ec, too, get ‘| f her free time. : 
-m om © : enn 7 satgen - Miss Enright recalls that her father 
Her interest in music started early in : 


51 f that sl t and William C. Edgar, former editor of J M t 

ey a esos at she once secre 

eee “ wenipeapess Tue Norrimwestern Mitier, were close n ain enance as 
ly hoped to be an opera singer. ae 

’ friends, “but a good argument between 
1) 

wheat flour since 1910. Mr. Enright be- 
fore that was manager of the George 
files'on Milling Co., in St. Cloud, 
Minn. and managed another mill at 








Enrights have been making whole 


them could always be counted on when 
the subject of whole wheat flour was 


brought up,’ she added. Mr. Enright 





was a regular contributor to Tur Beti- 
. , ne : s MAN, a literary magazine also edited by 
Qsakis, Minn., in addition to being presi- is : Roy 
; . , Mr. Edgar. Mr. Enright’s pseudonym 
dent of two mills, one at Melrose, Minn., a“ _ : ” ; 

‘ eee i was “Snori Snorison. 
ind the other at Cold Spring, Minn. 


It wis in 1923 that he bought the mill The mill has a daily capacity of 1,400 STONHARD 
in St. Paul. The firm was incorporated sacks and has been producing whole- ; 
as “Old Fashioned Millers” in 1919. wheat flour since 1923. Montana Mar- 

That is the official title; a telephone call quis wheat is the only varwety purchased RESURFACER 
to the mill brings to one the informa- for milling and the specifications for 


. . x . , . i ee are ; ’ ig . N iss Y > 
tion that “this is Enright’s All of the their wheat are pretty high fiss En 





right said they bought only 60-Ib or bet- 


wie phcscig Hl O’-the aga ter wheat having a protein content of Eliminates owe and holes, giving a non-skid, non-dusting, sparkproot 
peepee 14% or more, and with 10.5 to 11.5% and fire-resistant surface to all floors and platforms. Provides warm, 
= Mr. Enright switched from the pro- moisture. The wheat is scoured dampproof surface for storage of perishable products like flour, 
a duction of white to whole wheat flour as Ut mot tempered before going to grain, salt and cement. Worn, splintery wooden floors may also be 


1a testimonial to his belief that much of the breaks. The break system con- resurfaced without costly ripping up of old floors. Any handyman 


sists of three sets of 9x24 rolls. The 


ht, the health-giving properties of wheat can do the job—no costly equipment or preparation necessary. 
Rie ; . first break stand has a 12-Getchell cut 
de four is lost in its refinement to white 


: on the front roll and a LePage cut on ne ae a aT — 
flou In 1910 he was in poor health ' f ¥ 


the back roll. The second and _ third 





er and on a visit to the trade in Boston : , 
S} Mr. Enright met a physician who was breaks are Getchell cuts. From the third 
; ; pir . cnet break the chop goes to the 28-inch buhr- 
uit interested in the chemistry of foods. ; Ps : ‘ 

ol Ihe physician advised Mr ; Enright to stones for reduction. The mill has 
ae , “A diet of ith halad boiled eight stands of stones, “all French 


tewed—just so long as he ate all of stones, too,” John Unger, a Hungarian, 


one of the millers, says proudly. 


ing the wheat berry, with possibly a glass 
‘ , ‘Sar The i is a spick-: -spi »stab- 
ou of milk at each meal. Mr. Enright was The mill is a spick-and-span esta 


of just sick enough to take the old physi- lishment that shows good housekeeping. 
All of the heavy machinery has alumi- 


y cian’s advice and the end of a month’s ; ' ‘ 
lk whe diet found him, in his own words, num paint on it, while the walls and 


: “remarkably better,” and a firm believer ceilings are painted white. The floors 





are maple. 
Old Fashioned Millers, Ine., is not a 
member of the Millers National Fed- 


eration or any other national or state 


ral in the health-giving properties of whole 
wheat. So firmly did he believe in whole Prevents silo seepage and deterioration by providing a waterproof 
and acid-resisting liner. It is equally effective on concrete or 


masonry structures and adheres perfectly, enabling surface to resist 


whe flour that he converted his mills 
to the production of that type of flour 





1 hecame a crusader. 6. wy. millers’ organization. Her father felt : : : : 
ae ER 6 SPR eee See Bie that he, as a whole wheat flour miller, the direct attack of the most severe silage acids. It remains suffi- 
did not have much in common with the ciently elastic so that surface may contract and expand without 


UV . . 
- : millers of white flour and also. that cracking or its bond being affected. 
evil-C; ; woe 

ape Id, some millers were antagonistic toward 

\ Zot) The e pose epoe ei” Mis ke oe 
een pes whole-wheat flour millers. She said that 
Rie oa, DEPENDABLE pe ee agen 

en eS « GRAIN’ FUMIGANT was her father’s attitude and that she 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY has continued the policy established by 
lO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
———— es 





him. She does not hold any personal 





animus toward “white flour” millers, in- 


' dicating instead that whole wheat flour 

a i I # 4 Cc at G ~ is pretty well established by now and 

We make ALL kinds. Specializein**Ready Dressed" that bygones could be bygones as far as 

cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment it . ; : 

driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" she is concerned. She no longer regards 


and instruction sheets free. : : “ ‘ oy 
the white flour millers as “competitors PLASTIC RooF 
The N. P. sher Co., South Bend, Ind. in the strict sense of the word. 


Will not crack, check or peel off. It is no longer necessary to rip 
off entire roof because of a few leaks or worn spots, as one appli- 
cation, either over the entire surface or just the worn spots, will 
make the old roof as good as new. Easily spread by any handy- 
man—no heating or involved preparation. It works with equal 
effectiveness on wet and dry surfaces, so that troublesome leaks 
can be sealed while it is raining! 


Send!'for free booklet “OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS” 


CENTRAL BAG & Burear Co. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 881 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLDG., PHILA. 8, PA. 
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SMALL DIMENSIONS! 
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CAPACITY! 


GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED FoR 
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HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
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RICH MOND Ms. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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FLOUR SAMPLING IN LONDON 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 


Lonvon, Enoc.—Every winter takes its 
toll of the older men in the London flour 
trade, and among those who have passed 
away during this present winter was 
Frederick Falby, who was one of those 
men indispensable to the flour trade al- 
though not a flour importer or factor. 
Throughout the history of the London 
Corn Exchange there has been a body 


of men employed by the traders as 


samplers. While the larger firms have 
been accustomed to employ their own 
samplers the majority of traders have 
left the task of sampling to the wharf- 
ingers with whom they stored their flour 
or have employed an independent firm 
Falby 


these last named and bore the reputation 


of samplers. Mr. Was one of 


of being a most trustworthy and con- 
scientious sampler. He himself was of 
the fourth generation of a family who 
had followed that occupation and spent 
at it upwards of 60 years during which 
time he established a reputation second 
to none. The leaving of flour sampling 


to wharfingers, however, works quite 
well, as their men, accustomed to han- 
dling flour every day, are well versed in 
the job, being quick to spot a damaged 
bag and detect and diagnose a taint. 

strike of 
1912, a 


mill manager, himself a miller’s son, re- 


During the long dockers 


and wharf workers in London 
ceived much complaint respecting some 
deliveries of his flour which used to ar- 
rive at a London wharf by small coast- 
ing vessels. Not being able to fathom 
where the fault lay he asked the wharf- 
inger if he could offer an explanation. 
The latter told him at once which arrival 
had caused the trouble and that it was 
his belief the defect 


wheat from which the flour was milled. 


was due to the 


When pressed to give his reasons for 
this opinion he reminded his questioner 
that he 
and had helped to load the slings. While 


had worked in the ship’s hold 


doing this he had noticed that the flour 
had a peculiar odor, which he attributed 
to defective wheat having been mixed 
in the miller’s grist. It subsequently 
was proved he was quite right and the 
that 


livered at the wharf had come under the 


miller realized his flour when de- 
scrutiny of an expert. 

In peacetime the flour importers al- 
ways paid very strict attention to the 
sampling of each arrival and were very 
quick to observe the smallest variation 
in quality or any defect in condition, 
while on the subject of taints and their 
Un- 
der the wartime system the task of sam- 


origin a treatise might be written. 


pling and examination of arrivals 
been taken out of the hands of the 
chants, the Ministry of Food havin 
own appointed cargo  superintenc 
and examiners. 

It may be remarked incidentally 
although there is only one grade of 
nadian flour being bought and imp 
by the ministry, there is some vari 
This ma 
differ: 
between the products of the variou 


in the quality of arrivals. 
attributed to the ordinary 
nadian millers, but quite recently a 
signment arrived about which there 
more serious complaint and which 
found not up to standard. 

One difficulty 
always have had to face with resp< 


which flour imp: 
faults in arrivals is due to the fact 
sales were frequently made on ex 
terms, necessitating examination hb 
the flour leaves the quay where the « 
vessel discharges. Merchants used 
times to go down to the dock them 
to make examination and at times 
had to make a 


have quick de 


whether it was advisable to allow 
flour to be delivered to the buyer, 
cially in the case of oil taint, or to 
it taken to a wharf where separati 
all the affected 


without fear of 


could be 
There 


importers 


bags 
error. 
flour 


formerly certain 


were outstanding judges of flour 
their opinion was much sought in 
trations over quality. Their numbe 
gradually declined and if the yea 
war and control and the distributi: 
only one grade of flour continue 
still a number of years, such judging 


become a lost art. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 


CINCINNATI, O. 











PROMPT "~. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. | 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Teamwork Does It! 


The tremendous task of feeding our winning 
army depends on teamwork. One important 
phase of this teamwork involves you, who mill 
the flour that nourishes our fighters, and us, who 
make the bags to carry your flour. It’s grat- 
ifying to us to be teamed up with an industry 


that’s doing such a vital job in the war program. 
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Limited Number Available 
For Current Sale 


Although production of new machines 
is still curtailed, a limited number of 
Carter Millerators are available on 
priority for immediate sale. The War 
Production Board is giving favorable 
consideration to applications for ma- 
chinery where such equipment is es- 
sential to the food program. Get full 
details at once. 








CHOOSE THE CARTER MILLERATOR! 


Provides Refined Scalping Plus 
Sand, Dust and Seed Removal 


Screen and air separations have been combined at a high level of efficiency 
in this all-enclosed, all-steel unit. The Carter Millerator is designed for 
use at the head of the mill cleaning system. Here it very thoroughly and 
effectively removes the refined scalpings, dust, sand and fine screenings. 
The gyratory motion of the sieve box spreads the grain uniformly across 
the full width of the screens, which are kept constantly clean by freely 
moving balls steadily tapping the underside of the screen. The mechan- 
ical elimination of dust, fine seeds and sand by the Hart-Carter designed 
sand screens makes it unnecessary to use a large volume of air for this 
work. Aspiration is closely controlled and extremely efficient. Fans 
discharge only light dust to dust collector, screenings being settled in the 
settling chamber. Controls are easy to reach, easy to adjust. Write for 
descriptive folder and priority information now. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RESEARCH IN FLOUR MILLING 


x a characteristically clear and straightforward 
| iscussion of the 


s of milling under war and postwar conditions 


present situation and future 


fort lay audience a fortnight ago, Milton P. 
Fuller of the Thomas Page Mill Co, Topeka, 
Kansas, made the interesting statement that but two 
aibstantial advances have been made in milling since 
e adoption of roll grinding and air purification in 

milling process. These are the use of bleaching 
reagel and the addition of malted wheat or barley 
ye to make uniform the diastase factor. 

At first glance this rather sweeping statement 
nnea to invite dispute, or, at least, question. 


~ely in all of the three score or more years which 


ssed since the world revolution in grinding 


nd purification methods, years which almost any 


willer would regard as years of multiple changes, 
ve been more than the two mentioned epochal 
provements in Yet, the 


vill reveal the essential truth of Mr. Fuller’s 


methods. merest. casual 


tement. 


There have, of course, been improvements in 
ethods, in preparation of wheat for milling by tem- 
ering. in the technics of grinding, bolting and puri- 
in generation, conveyance and application of 
in use of labor saving devices, and, probably 
st portant of all, in enlistment of science by 


or rv tests and guidance in wheat selection, 


wessing and final tests of products. There also 
| 1 widespread increase in such things as use 
i t control and separation and new uses for 


ucts. Enrichment, not being a part of actual 


illi hut merely a subsequent sophistication of 


is no place in a survey of actual milling 


truth of Mr. Fuller’s 


it and the propriety of his resulting plea for 


S » have to admit the 


extended research in the field of milling as 


Yet when we turn to consideration 


research should set about seeking to 


e n know it. 


f exactly what 


s( . not in terms of scientific attainment but 


1 tical application, usefulness and commercial 
» the industry, we find a certain hesitation. 
( flour be made better in such way as to increase 


] 


Ss ( mption? Can it be so made as to simplify, 


eby increase, baking in the home? Can it 
i me fashion improved to enable commercial 
cers to do a better job, perhaps in increasing the 


riety or commercial attractiveness of their prod- 


( research reveal methods of reducing the ash 


nt £ 
( ot 


flour? If so, to what purpose, since ash 





conte is no more than a yardstick for measuring 


jour iracteristics, of no actual value and, in the 





of many people, a false measure of anything 
vine to do with real baking quality or merit. 
( more of the wheat berry be salvaged to in- 


crea he natural vitamin content of white flour? 


A vai he 
lev recent developments in the quite simple and 


question presents itself, to what end in 


inex] ive supplementing of flour with synthetically 
produced vitamin and mineral elements? Finally, can 
costs processing be reduced, and with what benefit 
to milling, since all such savings are immediately 
passed on to the commercial or family consumer and 
with a totally inconsequential reduction in the price 
of the flour? 

We would by no means belittle efforts to learn 
more of the mystery and marvels of the wheat berry 
and their application to both human and animal 


nutrition. There are no doubt many things yet to 
be discovered, especially if we depart wholly from 
present processing methods and embark on the sea of 
electronics, about which we commented briefly a week 
ago. But, considered from the viewpoint of the mill- 
ing industry itself and its relatively simple business 


of converting wheat into flour, we are inclined to 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


the idea that 


objective, primarily that of increasing the consump- 


research should have a fairly definite 


tion of its products. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHALE OF A JOB 
EE MARSHALL, Director of 


4in an address delivered before a grocery 


Food Distribution, 
group, 
recently gave the following picture of the govern- 
ment’s over-all food job, in part as follows: 

“The War Food Administration has been called 


the largest food buyer in the world, and its scale 


of operation is truly great. Every day five to 
eight milion dollars’ worth of commodities are 
purchased, About 15,000 cars of foodstuffs are 


continuously en route to or at 23 ports waiting 
to be loaded. 


600 warehouses 24 hours of the day, and every 


Supplies are drawn out of over 


day, in order to meet boat schedules. In addi- 
tion, we have responsibility for co-ordinating all 
federal food. That is a 
and growing responsibility—of even larger mag- 
1944 than in any of the other war 


procurement of great 
nitude for 
years. 

“A very important job is our responsibility to 
High productive effort requires fully 
We have to review con- 


civilians. 
adequate food supplies. 
stantly all of our other war functions to be sure 
that they permit effective handling of the prob- 
lems of food 
Most of you know that 


civilian supplies and distribution. 


the problem of civilian 
food supplies is handled, not by giving civilians 
what is left 


their share, but by doing a realistic and practical 


after other claimants have received 


job of determining, com nodity-by-commodity, the 

requirements of civilians.” 

Then, by way of explaining the scope of his pres- 
ent assignment, he further recited the schedule of 
duties supplied him by Director Marvin Jones when 
he took over the job, which is here quoted: 

“To plan, direct and co-ordinate all the dis- 
tribution activities of the War Food Administra- 
tion—determine food requirements of all the agen- 
cies having claims for food supplies—recommend 
total 
develop and administer all plans touch- 


allocations on the basis of food supplies 
available 
ing allocation, reservation, limitation and conser- 
vation of domestic food with 
the Office of Price Administration on 


and other means of properly controlling domes- 


supplies—consult 
rationing 
tic food stocks intended for civilian use—assist 
processors and distributors in devising improved 
methods for foods 


processing and packaging 


agreements and orders, food 
food investigating 
—and lunch, and other public 
feeding programs, and carry on educational pro- 


grams in the proper use of food.” 
: ] 


direct marketing 
inspection, food grading and 


conduct school 


A fairly large order, we should say, and one which 
merits having plenty of luck added to Mr. Marshall's 
undoubted qualifications of ability and _ experience. 
For our own part, we have in mind henceforth being 
very much less critical of plans and programs with 
which we in no wise agree, as has much too often 
been the case with many other millions of people who 
are ardently in favor of doing all things for the win- 
ning of the war and organization of the peace but con- 
stantly are sadly confused by the ineptness of politi- 
cally influenced acts and omissions to act. 

And this brings us back to another remark of 
Mr. Marshall’s to the effect that one part of the 


War Food Administration task is the “planning of 


21 


agricultural production to meet requirements,” the 


fixing presumably of what in the depressing Wallace 


days were known as “goals.” 


A day or two ago we 
heard a large, informed, scientific and highly suc- 
cessful producer of both grain and livestock give his 
opinion of this. “I asked my wife, who is taking the 
place of about three men that I can’t get in helping 
me run our farms,” he 


said, “what she figured we 


should do about these official ‘goals.’ ” 


Her reply 
It was, “Why, the only 
wartime goal I’ve thought of is 


was straight to the point. 
that we should pro- 
duce as much of everything as we possibly can.” 
But when he came to discussing the application to 
ceilings and frozen corn stocks upon this ambition, 
he was hesitant until assured that it was perfectly 
all right to say “damn” before the group to which 


he was talking. Then he went right ahead paying 


his lack of respect to both ceilings and goals. 
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JIG SAW PUZZLE 
NE of the things in the 


apart from the war which has kept us interested 


American political scene 


and in some sense amused through the past several 
months is the peripatetic oratorical adventures of 
Vice President Wallace. 

We hear of him first 
somewhere else, or, occasionally for weeks on end, 


not at all. 


noisy protests of his own supporters and the smiling 


here, then there and then 
Hand picked by the President over the 


indulgence of several millions of people, as his Presi- 
dential side-kick, Mr. Wallace apparently has taken 
his appointed duties quite lightly and applied himself 
with an obviously very real devotion to numberless 
quite unrelated faiths and causes. For a considerable 
time he was in communion with instructors in Span- 
ish, presumably as a scholarly accomplishment or even 
Then it 


turned out that his studies had a much more prac- 


possibly as a somewhat linguistic decoration. 


tical objective than that which attended many of his 


Joseph granary and little pig adventures in earlier 


years; that, in fact, he was going to engage in diplo- 
macy by going all about the southern republics but- 


tering them up against the time when international 
diplomatic butter would be more closely rationed,— 
as has since proved to be the case. 

What he known. We 
hope it was worth while despite the somewhat diffi- 
cult time Mr. 


neighborliness. Mr. 


accomplished here is not 


Hull now is having spreading the oil 
Wallace did 


many rousing cheers and returned home with the sat- 


of good receive 
isfied smile usually accepted as registering victory. 
Thereafter for a considerable time, he devoted him- 
self to various, as Mrs. Roosevelt calls them, “groups” 
of serious minded folk bent on doing good deeds to all 
people including themselves and their own firesides. 
Yet the real ne plus ultra adventure came just 
after Mr. 
slightly bored with the “new deal” and had in mind 


toosevelt indicated that he had become 
“Win the War” as his battle cry in the new effort 
to perpetuate himself and his in public office. There- 
upon, Mr. Wallace was found taking the stump to 
preach that the new deal is not dead, nor even 
asleep, but that, on the contrary, human aspirations 
are mounting to new heights and that he is the boy 
giving them a leg up. He also has been coyly an- 
nouncing his own conviction that the President will 
yield to overwhelming popular demand and that he 
himself will not hold out against the summons of the 
electorate. 

These visitations and spoutings on the hustings 
were, curiously, going on at the very moment when 
Mr. Roosevelt and his other intimates were involved 
in the administration’s most serious engagement with 
Congress, an engagement that led to 
defeat with 
miles away. 


ignominious 
the second in command thousands of 
It is all very puzzling, exceedingly in- 
teresting, mildly amusing and at times, as we see it, 
faintly ridiculous. 
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Three Ontario Bakers’ Groups 
Vote for Bread Enrichment 


A resolution supporting the kind of 
bread enrichment policy adopted in the 
United States was approved and sent 
to the Canadian government offic’als by 
a joint conference of three Ontario bak- 
ers’ associations, which met here, Feb. 
29-March 1. 

The organizations were Ontario Bak- 
Master 
Bakers Association and Dominion Retail 
Store Bakers The All'ed 
Trades of the Baking Industry (Can- 


ada) also participated in the meeting. 


ers Association, Independent 


Association. 


Attendance at the meeting was large and 
representative in spite of transportation 
difficulties. The allied 


represented and, as t 


trades were well 


heir contribution 


to the proceed'ngs, put on a breakfast 
party which was one of the highlights. 
The 
} 


have to deal with in the 


many difficulties which bakers 
e days of stren- 
uous war effort have created problems 
of the first 


trade, but, under wise leadership, most 


magnitude for the Canadian 


of these have been overcome and it is 


quite within the realm of fact to say 
that this industry has never been in 

healthier condition than is now the case. 
Wartime control with its stringent regu- 
ome 
Until 


Morrison-Lamothe, 


lations has really in ways been a 
lately G. C. 
Ltd., 
Ottawa, was d'rector of bakery control 
for the Wartime Trade 
Board, where he did an outstanding job. 
Now Mr. 


service of 


blessing in disguise. 
Morrison, of 


Prices and 


Morrison has returned to the 


his own baking business and 
is succeeded in the control 
Ca. Cc BM. 


Guest speaker at 


work by 
Ruttan. 
this conference was 


R. G. Cowan, president, Ward Baking 


Co., New York, who addressed the 
Tuesday luncheon assembly on what en- 
American bak- 


richment means for the 


ing industry. H's treatment of this sub- 
ject had particular interest for Cana- 
dian bakers and nutritionists since most 
of them believe this country has been 
badly advised in its procedure for the 
enrichment of bread and is now far be- 
United that field of 
nutritional improvement. 

At the 


Ruttan, 


as controller, was officially introduced to 


hind the States in 


Col. C. M. 
Morrison 


afternoon session 


who succeeded G. C. 
the bakers of Ontario and made a speech. 


He asked for and will receive the co- 


operation of the industry in the work 
he expects to do for this trade. 
Most of 


was 


the serious work of this con- 


ference done in a series of round 
table meetings where skilled members of 
the trade led in the study of problems 
relating to government regulation, im- 
proving conditions in the industry, tech- 
nical procedure, the selection of person- 
nel and in public relations, Labor is 
fully 


Among the more import int gen- 


inother matter which was d's- 
cussed. 
eral themes of Wednesday was that on 
depression which was led by Ross Mac- 
kenzie, comptroller Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

At its final 


ers A sociation 


Bak- 
the 


WS: 


session the Ontario 
elected officers for 
Results foll 
Clair B. Wright, St. Cath- 
arines; vice president, Will'am Hender 
Waterloo; 
H. Ackert, Hamilton; treasurer, Henry 
Carpenter, Brantford; Cliff 
W. Cotter, Victor Loftus, Toronto; Har- 


ensuing year. were as 


president, 
Pi tobert 


son, secret ry, 


executive, 





Canada Approved Flour Is Not the Answer 


Toronto, Ont.—The baking 


subject of enriched bread in a 


ment at Ottawa with request for 


industry 
resolution 


action. 


of Ontario has expressed itself on the 
will be 


\t present the 


which presented to the govern- 


official loaf in Canada 


is the product of a formula prepared in the department of publ'c health, Ottawa, 


on the advice of 
content. 
and said so with emphasis. Hav'ng 
by the faddist faction co-operated with 


the new and officially approved loaf. 


the facts was to produce and distribute the bread the government 


let the publie decide the issue. 


That has been done since April 1, 1942. Now 


done 


ie government 


some of its officials who were seeking to improve the vitamin 


P] 
this the trade 


Milling and baking cpinion in general was opposed to the formula adopted 


after being overridden 


in its effort to popularize 


The trade felt that the only way to establish 


wanted and 


it is more than ever apparent 


that the formula officially accepted has no special merit of any kind and that 


its vitamin content is quite insufficient for the purpose the health authorities had 


in mind. 


Enrichment of Canad’an bread to a degree which will make any notice- 


able improvement in its nutritional value can never be accomplished in that way. 


The basic idea that wheat has in itself sufficient vitamins to insure a fully enr‘ched 


loaf by varying the flour extraction is now definitely cut and Canada will have 


to begin all over again with this nutrit‘onal reform. 
Millers and the baking industry yielded to the government in this matter for 


the sake of peace. 


Now, it is up to Ottawa to abandon a policy which went com- 


pletely wrong and allow the bread-producing trades to evolve a loaf which will 


measure up to the h'ghest standards of quality, nutritional value and public accept- 


ance. 


with these trades in working out the problem as it applies to Canada. 


This can and will be done if Ottawa frankly faces the facts and co-operates 


This is 


what the bakers mean by the resolution adopted so readily at their conference 


of last week in Toronto. 


A.H.B. 


ry Zurbrigg, Stratford; G. Cecil Morri- 


son, Ottawa. 


In conclusion resolutions expressing 


trade opinion of enrichment and other 


subjects were adopted. These bakers 


want the benefits derived from certa'n 


control measures to continue. They wish 
also to have the United States policy 
regarding enrichment of bread with vita- 


mins and other nutritional elements ap- 





R. G. Cowan, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, recently addressed 
the joint meeting of three Canadian bak- 
ers’ groups in Toronto, 


plied in Canada. A definite resolution 
making this request was adopted and will 
be sent to the government at Ottawa. 


BREAD IS 


DAMAGE TO FARM STORED 
GRAIN BECOMING SERIOUS 


Man. 
farm stored grain has occurred in some 
Canada, and the 


Dominion Department of Agriculture is 


THE STAFF OF 


Lire-—— 


WINNIPEG, Serious loss from 


sections of western 


warnng farmers to take every precau- 
tion to protect their grain from further 
urged to exam- 


ine their stocks and clean the 


damage. Producers are 
grain, and 
transfer it to other bins during cold 
spells, to minimize the danger of further 
losses when weather becomes 


Mich of the 


1 


warmer. 


damage has been caused 


y insects, mites, green weed seeds, 
leaks, and seepage, as well as poor ven- 
tilation. These factors have caused the 
grain to become tough. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PREPARE FOR WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Ont.—Stocks of 
country elevators in western Canada ex- 
ceeded 210,000,000 bus on Feb. 18, 1944, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 


tawa, reports. 


Toronto, wheat in 


Efforts are being made 
to move a cons‘derable part of this to 
the lakehead terminals to meet shipping 
commitments at the opening of lake navi- 
gation. The Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur terminals had only about 10,000,000 
bus of wheat in store when the 1943 
shipping season ended but this stock has 
since risen to nearly 25,000,000 bus. 


WHEAT FOR FEED WIi 
EXCEED FLOUR NE 


Dominion Statistics Bureau E; 
July 1, 1944, Carryover to B 


More Than 406,000,000 Bu 


Winnirec, Man.—The livestoc 


North 


for bushel 


lation in America is co 


wheat bushel with the 


+ 


population, and that wheat, hith 


preserve of human_ beings, h 


+ 


pinch-hitting for oats, barley, ar 


feedstuffs, and has made _ poss 


maintenance of record numbers 
North 
was expressed in the 


the Wheat 


Bureau of Statistics. The 


stock on American farm 
latest re 
S'tuation, of the D 
bure 
it is estimated that a total of 59( 
bus of wheat will be fed animals 
continent during the crop year 
while the civilian and home milit 
quirements of Canada and the 
States may total only 580,000,000 

In Canada, the use of 


stock feed in the year ending J 


1944, is expected to be two and 
, 
i 


1e quantity fed during 1 


But Canadian 


times t 


1939-40, 


the quantity of Can 


fed an’mals in both countries 


easily reach a of 215,00 


‘l 


be the 


reau said 





tr insport it 


determining factor 


ultimate figure. It added that 


ernment originally intended 


livery through the C 


board, of only 280,000,000 bus of 


wheat, representing a maximum 


of 14 


bus per “authorized” acre 


west. 
The maximum delivery quota 1 
to 18 bus, and this 


been raised 


mit delivery of approximately 36 
1943-41 


Should maximum delivery of 


bus during 


the crop year 


000 bus be realized, the bure 


stocks of wheat remaining on 


+ 


to ° 


farms will be down ‘almost 


proportions, but on the basis of 
estimates of domestic and export 
‘anadian 


pearance, the ( carry 


wheat is expected to exceed 400, 
bus next July 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


itarig 


URGES ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SMALL INDUSTRIAL PL. 


Dr. J. A. An 


ch'ef chemist, Board of Grain C 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
sioners for Canada, speaking at 
don, Man., last week, recommended 
lishment of small industrial pl 
western Canada for the purpose 
veloping some of the research w 
ready passed the experimental sta: 
table 
Anderson’s address. 


round discussion 


followe« 
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T F A TA B | 5 YOUR JUSTIFIABLY HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS 
will not be disappointed by the never- 
failing baking performance of these ex- 
OVE N - PRI NG cellent flours. Of uniformly high qual- 
ity, they differ only in characteristics to 
please individual baker’s preferences. 
BIG VA LUE — THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 
WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
ARGILL cas | 
aces FRUCK-LOAD 
LATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
Minneapolis and po on * 
All Principal Grain Markets . haw Time 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 























U. S. Branch Ass - fa vethivarcn dd att waleieae oaks ar 4,187 ; Al 
Capital Depositec Li »U. S. bane as 10,000 
Surplus for Prote oti m of Polic yh iders.......... 2! 930. 199 SALINA, KAN Sas 
. HU BB & SON 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS ya 
Insurance on Flour 9 Ik me Str et - v Yo = ' 
*olicies of this Company are ¢ re e TUT Toa To ‘ Manufacture Kilt rier 
"al by all ‘all mea —~¥ Hurt “ Bu © Exc warm - Aa: nica Gi EV ANS MILLING ( O. a NITE « ORN PRODUCTS 
Royal Ba nk Bu ilc fir ng - - Mo ntr eal INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours—Whuite, Mepium, DARK 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











Minnesota Girt Firour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


nf wi itamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | pore General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener oa 








STATISTICAL PLENTY.— World 
wheat supplies for the current crop year 
are of record size, the statisticians tell 
us, and they must be right. Even in 


embattled Europe there is plenty of 


wheat, and the bread ration has been 
going up and up, and milling extraction 
down. The statistics must be r'ght, and 


yet—how can this great plenitude be 
reconciled with the impression of gaunt 
faces and the tales of empty bellies? 
“Widespread hunger amid 
left by 


headline. 


wreckage 


retreating Germans,” reads a 
This 


place where a Hun fights and runs, leav- 


must be true of every 
ing his wonted desolation and desecration 
behind him. And can the still occupied 
places really be blessed with the statis- 
tical plenty that is vouched for by the 
wheat figures? 

Yet here it is—Stanford University’s 
Food Research Institute assures us that 
wheat supplies for the current year were 
“perhaps 800,000,000 bus larger than the 
1938-39, had 


added over 500,000,000 bus to the world 


huge supplies of which 


carry-over.” In continental LFEurope, 
says this unimpeachable source of infor- 
mation, the 1943 wheat crop (ex-Russia) 
was the largest of the war, and wheat 
consumpt‘on has been less restricted this 
year than last. 

Reports of increased bread rations and 
of relaxation of milling restrictions have 
come from all parts of Europe during 

Only the four 
the Netherlands 
seem not to have shared in the general 


the past six months. 


neutrals, Greece and 


increase in utilization of the two major 


bread The 


grains. most striking ex- 
pans‘on of wheat consumption occurred 
in the Danube basin, where the wheat 


crops of 1943 showed the greatest in- 


crease. Rationing of bread and wheat 


flour apparently was discontinued in 


Roumania. Urban rations of bread and 
flour were substantially raised in Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and parts of Yugoslavia. 
Hunland raised bread 
materially toward the end of 1943, and 


Even rations 
d‘scontinued requirements for a single 
type of bread flour made from wheat 
and rye with 20% barley flour and 4% 
potato flour. The production of wheat 
flour without any barley admixture was 
again authorized for small bakery goods. 

France and Belgium raised their bread 
rations last fall for the first time since 
rationing was introduced. Current bread 
are the 1940 
in Belgium, since 1941 in France. French 
authorities fit to the 
legal extraction rate for wheat flour 
from 98% to 90%. 

Italy’s situation is confused and un- 
doubtedly dark, though the good harvest 
of 1943 
stance. But the milling extraction is 
high— 90% at last accounts. Condi- 


allowances highest s'nce 


also saw reduce 


has been a hopeful circum- 








tons are worzt, of course, in the south, 
due to Germany’s scorched-earth policy. 
Mills, 


systematically 


have been 
ane. W.. S. 
Army has spent $21,000,000 for relief 


bakeries, granaries 


destroyed. 


in Italy and Sicily, and actual starva- 


tion has been averted—however nar- 


rowly in places, as is too apparent in 
some of the news photos. 
The 


the hunger horrors 


world knows well enough about 


of Greece, and Neth- 


erlands, too, has suffered along with 


the four neutrals. In all these countries 


conditions have been growing worse. 


Portugal has escaped bread rat!oning 


only through imports of Canadian wheat. 
The bread-grain position of Switzerland 
result of reduced 


has worsened as a 


crops and through gradual exhaustion 


of emergency recerves built up before 
the war. Sweden is attempting to stretch 
its reduced bread-grain supplies by low- 
ering flour quality. 

According to an unofficial estimate the 
wheat 1943 


bus, 


Japanese crop of was 69,- 


O00 OOD 


highest on record, and 


China’s 1943 crop was 15% larger than 
Both the United Kingdom 
and Lire had notably larae crops. 

But 


it was 


last year’s. 


great 
still 


of it in the right places. 


as the world’s supply was 


not enough, nor was much 


And for many 
' 


millions there was more than statistical 


dearth, not plenty—of gnawing hunger 
and of death. 


Just this morning a gentleman at the 
breakfast table in my house was heard 
muttering something blasphemous about 
the way his butter lumped and crumbled 
and lacerated the toast upon which he was 
trying to spread it. (He should, of course, 
have been thankful to get any kind of 
But now it appecrs that a 
professor of dairy manufacturing at Ore- 


butter at al.) 


gon State College has devised a method of 
manufacturing butter so that it will not 

will spread 
T his 


method (don't 


be hard and crumbly but 
readily, even in winter. method, 
known as the “50-45-40” 
that 


leakage of brine, better looking prints and 


ask what is), results in reduced 


less loss in weight. But, chiefly, it should 
reduce breakfast profanity. 


= 
HOW WHEAT HAPPENED.—No 
matter how seriously you take your 


entomology, you have an emotional if 
not a botanical thrill coming to you when 
you read a fancy paragraph from a 
the 
called Gourmet—an article called fanci- 
fully “And So to Bread,” the author of 


which is Louis P. DeGouy. Mr. DeGouy 


faney article in eaters’ magazine 


is speaking of the steps of progress by 
which man has ascended into civilization, 
and in particular of a super-step taken 


nearly 8,000 years ago by a Syrian 

















woman in upper Galilee, “presumably 


goaded by the cries of her hungry off- 


spring.” But let him tell it: 

“While the male parent was off on 
some wild animal chase, the woman 
stepped out of her temporary stone-age 
shelter on the rugged slopes of Mount 
Herman and scattered a handful of seeds 
over the cleared ground. Hers was a 


conscious and premeditated act. She had 


collected the seeds with a definite pur- 
pose and a vague, intuitive hope. The 
seeds came from the wild emmer. She 


had carefully gleaned them from serawny 


plants that struggled for life in the crev- 


ices of mountain rocks. The Syrian 
woman had mixed the emmer with barley 
seeds. These, too, she had found by 


chance in a stray patch of grass during 


her weary, endless wandering in quest of 


food. She waited. Presently the hard 
soil rewarded her initiative. Tiny green 
shoots appeared. As they grew into 


long stalks and ripened under the sun 
she saw that their bulging tips of golden 
held 


Her single step, her inspired ges- 


grain neither emmer nor barley 
seed. 
ture, had coaxed the black earth to yield 
a different 


product. 


and previously unknown 


The first wheat crop was ready 


for harvesting! Agriculture was 
launched! Civilization got off to its real 
start!” 

Quarrel if you will over the niceties 


of hybridization, but how vastly more 
satisfactory is this than the professorial 
D. or the 


prose of the encyclopedia! 


language of a farm school Ph. 
didactic 


Mairzy doats, soy youz eats beans. 
Which atrocity, I hope, shows that I’m on 
the down beat with the current popular 
But there really is a grain of 
the oathusk and the 
beanpod of this outbreak. We'll have to 
eat ’em if we're not going to let the gov- 
More billion 
pounds of soybeans in the form of flour 


asininity. 


sense underneath 


ernment down. than a 
have been earmarked for human consump- 


1944; 300,000,000 Ibs the 


civilian population and the rest presum- 


tion in for 
ably for lend-lease, foreign relief and the 


armed services. ... For a sage note on 
this and various other aspects of the soy- 
bean situation, turn to page 8a of Section 
II of this of THe NortHwesteRN 


MILLER and read what is said there by 


issue 


Mr. Whitney Eastman, president of the 
vegetable oil and protein division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 
confusion as to the real place of the soy- 


“ 


He perceives “a state of 


bean in our American diet.” The public 
just now, he observes, is “somewhat re- 
that it 
is being forced upon it as a wartime food.” 


bellious, feeling (the soybean) 
But he believes there may be a way out 
of the difficulty, though it may be slow 
and certainly it will require intelligent 


promotion and patient experiment. 


MILLING FOLKSONG.—A 
supposing that some time or ot] 
MILLER 


“another of its delightful histor 


NorTit WESTERN might 


millers’ 


followin 


tures on songs 
of Feb. 9), 


might prove useful: 


sung by 
thinks the 
“One of my early childhood 


tions was a parody on ‘Is 1 





Riley?" ditty with many stan 


» a 


ular before the turn of the centu 





On, 1 this M Riles can al 

I hi Mr I } kay 

Well thi he Ril 

rl p highly 

l mie Riley 

Ye're i 1] 

“In the parody the mill har 
what he would do if he had his 
dh e nothin but I n 
Patric I ] I ( | 
I'd hav n tl ind ifernal 1 
I t h the Sw ] t 1 
Manuf u tl law 
For tl i 1 1 
Mini i} 1} imil n wil 

Five d 1 day 
W | 1 ry Ly 
I I bury A ] m 

“The punch line, of course, 
dollars a day,’ because such 
would have been fantastic 
rate was around S10 or Sill 
On the other hand, rent was o 
month, good anthracite coal $7 

Thanks, kind reader. This di 
serve icing until the next publi 
thology. 

= = 
A writer in Milling, 3 


flour milling journal, wonders if 
possible to find a hundred mille 
ficiently interested in the past t 
a society devoted to the histo:y « 
“le 


says, “that the majority of pres 


milling. has been remark: 
millers do not appear conscious « 
responsibilities in the matter of th 


This, I ho 


be proved wrong by the creatio 


tions of their industry. 


society which will arouse their 


and act as a common meeting pl 


all concerned, whose aim must 


clusively the study of the history 
industry. . . . It could become a 

bureau of card-indexed informatio 
histo:ical aspect of milling, it cou! 
lish historical matter not generally 
sible, preserve biographical materi 
cerning those who have contributed 
progress of the trade, indicate wh 
fo:mation can be obtained, and a 
erally as a channel of communicatio 
If the history of milling were bett 
derstood, it would undoubtedly sav« 
budding millers 
needless groping in the fuliginous 


and milling en; 


of ignorance, for a study of past a 
ments would act as a guide to 
Lack of these mea 
often meant the unconscious 
ance of old ideas with obvious 


developments. 
rea| 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
CAPACLTY 


This Fine Patent Flour will 
satisfy your highest quality 
ideals from the very first sack 
you buy. Country milled from 
the very finest wheat grown, 


it still does not cost you one 


Why not? 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 























Any Grade—Any png Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















(Continued from page 16.) 
duction last year was 3,076,159,000 bus, 
a total of 3,464,431,009 bus. Our disap- 
pearance of corn from Oct. 1, 1943, to 
Jan. 1, 1944, 
was 1,442,000,000 bus, 


a period of three months, 
leaving for the 
next nine 
000,000,000 bus. 


months only a little over 2,- 


This definitely spells complete exhaus- 


tion of our corn supplies by Oct. 1, 
1944. The disappearance of corn for the 
months, Oct. 1, 1943, to Jan. 1, 


was nearly as much 


three 
1944, 
duced in this whole country for the years 
1934 and 1936. 

I do not want to tire you with statis- 


as was pro- 


with our 
We have 
simply created a Frankenstein that may 


tics, but it is the same story 


oats, barley and other grains. 


well devour us. ‘This is the danger that 


is always existent when the supreme 
power of price-fixing, rigid ceilings and 
a managed economy is placed in_ the 
totally 
petent to perform such a gigantic task. 

No. small 


prices. The 


hands of a few who are incom- 


group can perfectly fix 


mistakes will be magnified 


when reflecting on the nation’s economy. 


The injuries they can do are equal to 


the power they have been given. 


But when prices are determined by 


buyers and sellers—composed of farm- 


ers, processors, millers, warehousemen, 


bankers and all elements of our estab- 
lished economy—the mistake of any one 


of them is balanced by the good judg- 


ment of others. A fair market price is 
determined in a_ free 
by all of 


much the same 


and open market 


these streams of opinion in 


fashion that a lake level 


is fixed by the rivers flowing into and 
out of it. 

I do not believe that the people of our 
realize what a 
different 


Washington have 


country grant of power 


these agencies and bureaus in 
taken unto themselves 
I doubt that our 


willing to grant 


in the past few years. 


people would be such 
power to them. 

I submit that their past and present 
record does not entitle them to continue 
with such power 
that this 


situation will examine carefully the wis- 


and T have great hopes 
committee in examining the 


dom of continuing these agencies with 


their present grants of power. 
The current corn ceiling has created 
and with 


and promoted “black markets” 


anywhere near the present rate of con- 


sumption will lead to an intolerable sit- 
should raise 


uation. If we average or 


below-average crops this year, one can 
well see where little if any 
off the 


ors, feed manufacturers 


grain would 


move farms; our mills, process- 


and war indus- 


tries will therefore be unable to obtain 


supplies; our government again might 


well be faced with the drastic action 


such as they were forced to take last 
year in corn when they confiscated com- 
mercial stocks. They might even have to 


go further and try to confiscate stocks 
of grain on farms to obtain the needed 
requirements. 

I suggest that this committee investi- 
gate thoroughly the record of our effi- 


cient marketing machinery which has 


served so well for nearly a century, 
through wars, drouths, floods and panics. 
It has demonstrated its fitness to per- 
form the delicate function of price in- 
surance and distribution, and forecasts 
months in with 


advance, amazing ac- 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Charles W. Koch 
.. new ARBA president . . 


Charles W. Koch, of Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, is the new president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, chosen 
recently by the board of directors to suc- 
ceed Jack Koenig, Jr., Chicago, who re- 
signed. Mr. Koch has taken an active 
part in work of the association and pre- 
viously held the office of vice president. 

Many a knot of g:ain men has formed 
around visiting dignitaries on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade floor, but none has 
ever exceeded the crowd that welcomed 
Lt. Col. Francis J. FitzPatrick last week 
when he returned for a week’s leave. 


erhondl & 


William 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, home 
from a visit in Kentucky, Virginia and 


COUNSELOR SULLIVAN 

Robert E. Sullivan, executive secre- 
tary of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has been notified that he passed 
the examinations for admittance to the 
Massachusetts bar, held last December. 
He is one of 76 successful applicants. 
He is a former student of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and graduated with hon- 
ors from Suttolk University Law School, 
Boston, class of 1943. 


AT BAKERY MEETING 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Mil‘ing Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and C. S. Sullivan, 
chief chemist, attended the meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers in Chicago. Mr. Burrall con- 
tinued East for a fortnight with con- 
nections. 


RESIGNS POST 

George E. Gano, president of the 
George E. Gano Grain Co., has resigned 
as a member of the Kansas Industrial 
Development Corp., a post he has held 
since its formation several years ago. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

D. F. Johnson, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
on a trip through the central states. 


FLOUR TRADE HELP 


Taking points off lard may serve as 
a stimulus to an otherwise draggy fam- 
ily flour trade, thinks P. H. Baum, sec- 
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i 
Lt. Col. Francis J. 
. aide to Lt. Gen. George H. Brett .. 


FitzPatrick 


The colonel, who is vice president of 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., is sen- 
ior aide to Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 
Caribbean Defense Commander, and as 
such has a front row seat to everything 
that goes on in the Panama zone, and 
every area that in any way can be termed 
a part of that defended section. 
Decorated by the governments of Peru, 
Chile and Ecuador, “Fitz” is becoming 
well known among the administrations 
of many South American countries. His 
board of trade friends feel that his per- 
sonal charm, his trading experience on 


retary-treasurer of the Kelly 


West Virginia. He called on the family 
trade for the most part and found com- 
plaint against slow business general. 


REGULAR INSPECTION 

Norman Dennis, chief auditor for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., is making one of his periodic visits 
to the Minneapolis plant. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills, was a 
visitor in Pittsburgh. 
resented there by E. M. Peck. 


His firm is rep- 


HEADING SOUTH 

L. R. Quinn, president of the Kolb 
Baking Co., Johnstown, Pa., is packing 
up for his Florida vacation. 


VISIT BROKEN 

Willard M. Pearson, manager min- 
eral feed division, Marblehead Lime Co., 
Chicago, arrived in Minneapolis March 
4, expecting to remain a few days, but 
was called home by the sudden death of 
President McNally, of his company. 


CHICAGO AND BEYOND 

Thurman Sherwood, general manager 
of Walnut Creek Mitling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, stopped in Kansas City 
last week on his way to the bakers’ 
meeting in Chicago. He will go East 


Harry R. Schultz 


. soybean processor .. 


the exchange and his 25 years in the 
grain business equip him well for what- 
may-come in military and diplomatic re- 
lations. The picture of the colonel was 
taken by the signal corps in Panama. It 
shows him in the alert attire used in the 
Panama zone. The jungles there, he 
says, make you believe that any story 
about them could quickly 


ever heard 


and horribly come true. 


Harry R. Schultz was recently ap- 
pointed head of the newly created soy- 


bean division of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


from there for a couple weeks’ trip. 
Mr. Sherwood told about an increasing 
shortage of low protein wheat in Kan- 


sas, 
NEBRASKA J 

in V- 
rector, Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
vacation in 


"ACATION 


Mika, central states sales di- 


St. Louis, is spending a 
Nebraska with his family. 


VACATION A GOAL 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, left at the close of last 
week for the Chicago bakery engineers’ 
convention, planning on its conclusion 
to go to Hot Springs, Ark., for a vaca- 
tion, from which he will return to his 
Arthur Baker, 
Milling Co., 
Bangor, Pa., was a recent visitor at the 


office in about a month. 


general manager Flory 


company’s offices. 


MONTH IN MEXICO 

Joseph F. Schroeder, president, North 
East Feed Mill Co., and George C. An- 
Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with their wives, plan 
plane March 13, for a 
month’s vacation in Mexico. 


derson, vice president 


to leave by 


HIGH POINT 

A. P. Cole, of Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, accompanied by Mrs. Cole, 
attended the bakery engineers’ @onven- 
tion in Chicago and will visit the firm’s 
southwestern milling connections. The 
high point of the trip occurred in Chi- 
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Lt. L. L. Lundgaard 


taking advanced training 


Co. Mr. Schultz, former president and 
manager of the Standard Soybean Mills 
at Centerville, Iowa, and a member of 
the Pillsbury organization since Oct. 1, 
will be located at Centerville. He will 
also direct ope:ations of Pillsbury’s new 
plant at Clinton. 

L. L. Lundgaard, lieutenant in the U. ‘ 
Army Air Forces, received his bar: 
cently and then spent a furlough with 
parents in Kansas City before going « 
His father, | 
Lundgaard, is sales manager for Isme 
Hincke Milling Co. 


for advanced training. 


cago, when the couple’s fourth 
child, John Instar Cole, Jr., was 
tized with his grandparents standir 
Baby Cole is the son of John I. 
who is associated with Swift & Co 
Chicago. 


ON FORTNIGHT’S TRIP 

William Baker, of Russell (Kans 
Milling Co., is on a two weeks’ trip 
through Tennessee and Kentucky. Mr. 
Baker recently joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Russell company. 
CONVENTIONITE 

W. V. Van Scoyk, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, is in Chi- 
cago attending the 


bakery engineers’ 


convention. 


IN NASHVILLE 

Clark Yager, vice president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, and 
R. H. Drake, Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Ind., visited in Nashville last 
week. 


OFFICES MOVED 

The Boston offices of Washburn Cros- 
by Co., eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., have been moved from Suite 432, 
Statler Building, to Suite 732. Myron 
L. Eastwood is local manager. 


MOVING TO CALIFORNIA 
J. F. Armstrong, former sales man- 


ager, Eagle Roller Mill Co., now re 
tired, has sold his home in New Ulm, 
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Minn., and is motoring with Mrs. Arm- 
strong to southern California, 
they expect to locate permanently. 


where 


AT EASTERN QUARTERS 

T. M. Powers, sales department, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
a week at the mill’s New York office 
during an eastern business trip. 
WESTERN HOLIDAY 
‘homas L. Brown, manager durum de- 


partment, Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is on the Pacific Coast, 


= 


Commander-Larabee 


and is not expected back until about 
Apr ) A 

IN CHICAGO 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Wis., 
spent a few days visiting the trade in 


Menomonie, 


Chicago last week. 


WILL SEEK OFFICE 

Former Governor Clarence D. Mar- 
tin, for many years active in the grain 
and milling trade at Cheney, Wash., 


will seek the nomination for United 
Statcs Senator from that state. He is 


now a state senator. 


RED CROSS DIRECTOR 

Charles J. Regan, general manager of 
the Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, was 
made a colonel during the Red Cross 
1944, 


directing the 


drive of His duties consisted of 


solicitation of contribu- 


tions for the war fund from employees 


of the bakeries and mills in Omaha. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK A. FREIHOFER, OF 
N. Y. BAKERY FIRM, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Frank A. 


president and secretary of the 





Freihof- 

er, “ws 

Charles Freihofer Baking Co., Schenec- 

Albany and Troy, N. Y., died in 

Sc ctady March 5 following an ill- 

ne if three weeks. He was 55 years 
. 


of : 30orn in Philadelphia, he had 


hee n the baking business with his 


rs since 1913. He is survived by 


his low, a son, three brothers and four 
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T. Fk. NAUGHTIN, SR. 

T. F. Naughtin, Sr., president of the 
T. F. Naughtin Co., bakers’ supply firm, 
Omaha, died recently after an illness of 
several months. He was 59 years old, 
Prominent in Omaha business and civic 
circles, Mr. Naughtin was past president 
of e Omaha 


tion, served as a director of the Cham- 


Manufacturers Associa- 
ber of Commerce and served two terms 
as president of the National Association 
of Bakers’ Supply Houses. He was also 
amember of the board of regents of the 
University of Omaha. A native of Al- 
bion, Neb, Mr. Naughtin moved to 
Omaha in 1886 and graduated from the 
University of Nebraska before setting 
up his business. His son, T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., is operating the business. 
MRS. B. J. WARNER 

Mrs. B. J. Warner, wife of the Lan- 
sing, Mich., representative for. Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, died re- 
cently of apoplexy. Mr. Warner for 
20 years has been in charge of sales and 








distribution for the Arnold company in 
Michigan and northern Indiana. 


E. F. WRIGHT 

E. F, Wright, owner of Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Albemarle, N. C., and who pre- 
viously managed the Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, for many years, died recently. 
WALTER GLOWACKI 

Walter Glowacki, who for the last 25 
years operated a bakery in Camden, 
N. J., died March 1 at the age of 53. 


x~* *k* & & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *§ *& & * 


Charles Reynolds, son of Charles C. 
Reynolds, director of sales for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
has been inducted into the Army Air 
Corps at Shepard Field, Wichita Falls, 


Texas. 








* 
John William Gregg, son of S. Boon 
Morrison-Gregg- Mitchell 


Grain Co., Kansas City, was killed re- 


Gregg, of the 


cently when a navy transport plane 
crashed at the naval air station at 
Olathe, Kansas. He held the rank of 
naval aviation machinist mate, second 
class, and had been in the navy almost 
two years. Prior to entering the navy, 


Mr. Gregg was associated with his 
father’s firm in the grain business, for 
a time being an alternate member of the 
exchange in place of his brother, Maj. 
Gregg, Camp Jackson, S. C. 
Mis- 


Joseph B. 
A graduate of 
souri, he was 26 years old, 
* 
Shreve M. Archer, Jr., St. 
recently 


the University of 


Paul, was 
commissioned a_ second lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Corps at the 
Moody Army Air Fie!d, Georgia. He 
is the son of Shreve M. Archer, chair- 
man of the board of the Archer-Daniels- 


Midland Co., Minneapolis. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINUES DEMONSTRATIONS 

In Ohio, Miss Alma Swenson continued 
her series of demonstrations in co-opera- 
tion wiih the state nutrition program 
with appearances at Greenville, for 90 
visitors; at Wapakoneta for a_ small 
audience due to snowbound roads; and 
at Napoleon for 70 vocational teachers 
and senior students from nine schools 


in the county. 
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WFA PUTS BUYING LIMIT 
ON 1943 FLAXSEED CROP 
C.—To 


flaxseed crushers a portion of the avail- 





Wasuincton, D. assure all 
able 1943 domestic crop supply, the War 
Administration has issued Food 
Distribution Order No. 94 restricting 
purchases in excess of seasonal needs. 
The order, effective March 1, 1944, re- 
quires crushers and seed dealers to ob- 
tain authorization from the director of 
food distribution to purchase or accept 
delivery of 1943 crop flaxseed, which, 
together with their existing supplies, 


Fvod 


would be in excess of normal seasonal 
needs for crushing and seed deliveries. 
The order divides the country into flax- 
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seed crushing areas and specifies the 
dates beyond which supplies of the 1943 
crop cannot be accumulated for any 
particular area. For Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma and Texas the date 
is Aug. 15, 1944, for Illinois and Wis- 
consin, Aug. 22, for California, June 1, 
and for Ohio, Oregon and Ex:e County, 
New York, Sept. 1. 
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LAKE SHIPPERS EXPECT 
RECORD START THIS YEAR 


Y.—One of the earliest 
openings on record of Great Lakes navi- 





3UFFALO, N. 


gation is predicted by shipping experts, 
as a result of the mild weather and pro- 
vided there is no eleventh hour revival 
of wintry blasts. Some vessel operators 
already have placed engineers aboard 
freighters tied up in the harbor in the 
expectation that sailings will be pos- 
sible about April 1. There is very little 
windrowed ice in the waters surround- 
ing this city as a result of lack of south- 
west gales. Most of the “top” ice is 
expected to be broken up after a few 
days of warm sunshine. The thickness 
of the ice outside the harbor, according 
to the weather bureau, is about 8 inches 
compared with 15 inches this time last 
year. 

At Duluth there has been some slight 
change in the ice situation, both in the 
front. <A 


wind has driven an ice pack against the 


harbor and lake northeast 
harbor entrance, but it is not expected 


to block boat passage. Late weather 
has been mostly cloudy, 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has suspended until May 15 all restric- 
This 


movement of 


tions on lake movement of coal. 
will permit unrestricted 
coal on the Great Lakes unt!] the iron 
ore traffic reaches normal for 1944. 
¥ ¥ 
Limited Shipping Service 
Burraro, N. Y.—The Great 
Transit Corp. will operate a “very lim- 
ited” freight 


this season, a corporation 


Lakes 


carload package service 
spokesman 
has announced. The service, with ports 
of call in Buffalo and Superior, Wis., 
will carry flour shipments in carload lots 
or more eastbound, package freight in 


carload lots or more westbound, he said. 
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A. & P. CO. MUST ANSWER 
ANTI-TRUST LAW CHARGE 


DANVILLE, ILL. 





Federal Judge Walter 
C. Lindley on Feb. 29 directed the New 
York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
and 30 officers and subsidiaries to minake 
answer on April 4 to charges of violat- 
in the 
handling of food and fcod products. A 
criminal information naming the “A, & 
P. Group” was filed Feb. 26, the same 
day that an indictment containing simi- 


ing the Sherman anti-trust law 


lar charges was nol-prossed in the fed- 
eral court at Dallas, Texas. 
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HATHAWAY DIVIDEND 

CamsrincGe, Mass.—Directors of Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., Jan. 12, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share og the preferred steck. Payments 
will be made on March 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
Feb. 21. Cumulative dividends in ar- 
rears on the preferred stock after these 
payments on March 1 will be $70 per 
share. 
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JAMES L. RECORD DEAD 


ate 


One of Founde-s of Barnett & Record 
Co. Had Much to Do With Building 
in Flour Milling Industry 


Mryneapotis, Minn.—James L. Rec- 
ord, chairman of the board of the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Co., died 
at his home in Minneapolis, March 2, in 
his 87th year. In 1902, Mr. Record 
founded the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co., and was the active head of 
that company unt] 1929, when it merged 
with two other companies to form the 
Minneapolis-Moline corporation. 

Back in 1885, Mr. Record and L. C. 


The Late James L. Record 


Barnett organized the Barnett & Record 
Co., the engineering and contracting firm 
that built many of the modern terminal 
elevators in Minneapolis, the Head of the 
Lakes, and throughout the country. It 
also built the famous Hecker-Jones-Jew- 
ell Mill'ng Co.’s 14,000-bbl mill in New 
York City. In its varied operations the 
company owned and operated its own 
fleet of tugs on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Record had also some intimate, 
first-hand knowledge about milling. He 
was associated with the late H. C, Steb- 
bins in the ownership of the flour mill 
Minn., and, with Mr. 
Stebbins, purchased and reorganized the 
Red Wing Milling Co. in 1909. 

Mr. Record was a member of the Min- 
neapolis Club and of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church. He is survived by two 
daughters. Burial was at Lakewood on 
March 4. 


at Montevideo, 
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EXCESS VARIETIES BRING 
TWO N. Y. CONSENT DECREES 


New York, N. Y.—Two consent de- 
crees recently have been entered in New 
York whereby defendant bakers agree 
to refrain from further violation of 
Food Distribution Order No. 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the War 
Food Administration. 

One affects Samuel W. Field, of 
Field’s Baking Corp., New York, who 
was charged with distributing more 
varieties of bread and rolls than the law 
allows. 

The other involves Samuel and Irving 
Rosenthal, of the Abbott Baking Co., 
New York, also on the basis of excess 
varieties. 
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LAGRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 


O'Brien on Wheat 


























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





Minnesoia 
nf 


orld. 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











(Continued from page 25.) 
curacy, danger signals which allow our 
whole trade and country to prepare for 
future conditions. 

I approve fully the objective of efforts 
being made to hold inflation in check. I 
do not agree that raising the ceiling on 
corn would start the ball rolling on high 
er feed costs and break the President’s 
hold-the-line order. 

It is generally recognized in the trade 
that an increase in the price of corn has 
less effect on the cost of living than any 
other grain. We have the statement of 
the Feed Advisory Council that corn 
could go up to $1.45, basis Chicago, with- 
out any increase in feeding costs. 

Consumers of feed on the eastern sea- 
board deficit area are paying equal to 
$1.60 for corn and getting inferior feed 
on account of the lack of corn being 
mixed in it. Without question this pres- 
ent corn ceiling has created many ineq- 
uities, and in many places actual feed 
shortages. Low ceiling prices impede 
production and create a demand for sub- 
sidies. The tighter the feed situation 
becomes the greater the demand for in- 
creased subsidies. When this vicious 
circle is started more inequities are 
hound to follow and there is no end ex- 
cept more and more subsidies to correct 
the ever mounting inequities that are 
bound to result. 

I think we all agree that one of the 
most important tasks before this nation 
is the maintenance of adequate food and 
feed supplies. Food is as important in 
winning the war as tanks, planes and 
guns. This can never be obtained while 
producers are shackled in the economic 
strait-jacket in which agriculture has 
been placed today. 

I hope in the consideration which I 
know you will give this whole situation 
that you will check carefully and thor 
oughly into this Washington bugaboo of 
inflation and see if the devaluation of 
the dollar, many years of excessive gov- 
ernmental deficits, over 300% increase 
in currency in circulation, our astro 
nomical national debt, cur record-break 
ing national income with a lesser amount 
of goods to buy, have not inflated’ the 
balloon more than anything else. 

I would also ask that you look into 
the inflationary aspects of this subsidy 
program which is creating greater pur 
chasing power of all consumers for the 
scarcer articles which they try to buy. 
I feel sure that your studied conclusion 
is bound to be that a correction in the 
corn ceiling and maybe some of the 
other ceilings on grains is imperative. 
Corrective action, without question, 
would start immediately the liquidation 
of hogs, cattle and poultry to a_ point 
where they could be fed with our avail- 
able feed supplies. 

My object in coming here is, I’m sure, 
the same as yours in calling this hearing 
—to develop programs which will result 
in maximum food production at reason- 
able prices. The economic machine which 
obtains that result is as delicately bal- 
anced as a watch. Throw one part out 
of balance and the whole machine breaks 
down. 

I won’t tell you that corn prices are 
too low—I do say that corn prices are 
out of balance with the other grains and 
out of balance with livestock prices. I 
am not saying that farm prices gener- 
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ally are too low. You cannot continy 
indefinitely to juggle them back into }ya} 
ance with subsidies and manipulations 
by Washington textbook economists 

In an economy of constantly fluctyat 
ing supply and demand inflexible rig, 
ceilings prevent adjustments that 


Thhust 


be made from time to time. Thos« 


justments—as I have shown in the cay 
of corn—need not be inflationary 

As I have pointed out, serious 
adjustments in our price structur 
come frozen, where under the con 
tive open marketing machinery 
fluctuate constantly—even within a 
sonably controlled range—to bring 
the needed adjustment between de 
and supply and to correct by pric 
tion any abnormal situation relati 
feed supplies and animal populatio 

A continuation of the inflexible 
ceiling on corn can well jeopardiz 
future supply of milk and eggs, 
cially in areas which feed more 
than they grow. While this corn 
has held the price of corn at $41.51 
Chicago basis, the cost of feed 
prising largely oats and barley—to 
ern dairymen and poultrymen. sel 
approximately $55 ton, 

We all recognize that the prese: 
mand for meat and livestock pro 
is practically unlimited. But. it 
be recognized that their producti 
determined by the available feed 
plies, Prices must be allowed 
will keep livestock and feed in bal 
The longer this necessary readjust 
is postponed the more serious and 
iging the final accounting will be 

I think I have demonstrated tha 
price fixers have erred; the corn c 
is out of relation to the hog price 
ire the possible approaches to this 
lem? 

First: Theoretically, the price of 
could be lowered by government cd 
I do not advocate this remedy. ‘Tl 
a moral, if not a legal, guarantes 
the farmers shall receive anal 
stated price for their hogs. The rei 
I think, must be found elsewhere 

Second: Removal of all ceilin 
corn and allow the price to be 
lished in our free, open market | 
The normal functioning of the la 
supply and demand would thus fi 
price of corn in relation not or 
feeding but to industrial and other 
This solution at this time, while 
retically possible, I do not advocati 

The third, and TI believe most 
tical solution, is to raise the ceili: 
corn to a price which will make 
profitable for the farmer to. sell 
through commercial channels as t 
it to his animals. This, I believe, 
statesmanlike remedy and the one 
I advocate. The ceiling price T s1 
is $1.45 bu, Chicago basis. 

This can be done, as IT have yp: 
out, without increasing the cost of 
or in any way upsetting the stabilization 
program. Failure to do so now would 
result eventually in costly readjustments 
too late to prevent serious effects on our 
whole food economy. 

I don’t like to make predictions. But 
when I see two and two with a_ plus 
sign between them I can predict the 
answer. The answer to a continuation 
of present shortsighted feed policies is 
depletion of our feed supplies followed 
shortly, and naturally, by a catastrophic 
liquidation of our livestock, dangerous 
depletion of wheat for bread, and sud- 
den drop in milk and egg production. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





= 








““DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO’ 
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FLOURS 


are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
specify 








Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, ¥ MICHIGAN 









A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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GOLDEN 


LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


ion 
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FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
4. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











/ DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933- Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


a 


PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLCO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ia al . . 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


\ll our wheat is grown on '' Western 
rve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDEAND COMPAN) 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS fie 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMAHA. NEB. 


MINNEAPOLIS agg oy 

















ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS'A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 
Sees , _ 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Pfeffer Milling Company 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Mill and Elevator Insurance | 


of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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clear $3.59@3.62, southwestern short patent Atlanta: Not much change in genera) sg; 

$3.79 @ 3.82, standard patent $3.69 @ 3.72, uation on bakery sales following ann nee. keep 

Texas short patent $3.79@3.82, standard pat- ment of new subsidy, although inquir dia april. 

ent $3.69@3.72, soft winter patent $4.20@ pick up. Sales made generally where nea port! 
22, straights $4.12@4.20, and clears $4.02 is urgent; most bakers covered up | . subsidy 


— 4.05. days; little interest shown by them. ( g sidy- 
Philadelphia: Market unsettled and irreg- 20@25c below ceilings quoted by some mij on ne’ 
fail ' 


ular. Prices slightly shaded, reflecting to attract any considerable yo! pusine 
larger March subsidy and buyers’ indiffer- Prices mainly at ceilings or little / in gett 
ence. Despite price easing no evidence of Shipping directions by bakers steady, | 

any expansion in demand. No appreciable ily flour sales continue to slump. Little 4 
improvement anticipated for some time as interest shown by usual outlets wel! pro. 
teat : bakers more concerned with reducing their tected into spring. Shipping directions Jag 
rections slowing up; no let-up in inquiry for backlog to avoid carrying charges. Quota- with sales. Top grades of family flour jp 


ia 




















U. S. FI Ol IR MARKE | S THE CENTRAL WEST $3.80@3.84, standard patent $3.70 @3.74, first ing remains. blenders’ practice. Prtnns 
Chicago: No life to market. Most bakers spring clear $3.60@3.63, hard winter short about unchanged, 
have current requirements pretty well cov- patent $3.80@3.84, 95% $3.70@3.74. Quotations March 4: spring wheat 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard 
in small amounts two cars. both jobber and b > ; 
- 7 "Seer e ee 2 » a x i 4 « J 3 an akers; one factor is . 7 ee ; i 
Kansas City: Sales light. Only carry- Shipping directions fair to good. Family willingness of mills to quote as much as clear $3 60@3.75; hard winter 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent 
report brought sales to 70% of capacity, tations March 4: spi x top patent $3.47@ S@6c cwt is nearer sverage on bakery 3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, family shx 
compared with 94% previous week and 3.57, standard pate $3.37@3.47, first clear grades: = ent $4.80@5.15, fancy patent $4.4 
« 7 ° a 2 46 ar @ 6 " » . ® enecis 4.28: , > 
131% year ago. B @3.45, second clear $2, family flour spring wheat. Activity covers only small special $4.10@4.25; iow PB grey) 95: 
L : $ < sales of carload lots, no large sales re- @3.95; soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35 
most have big bookings. Millers pressing 95% patent $3.37@3.54, first clear $2.60@ 
for business a little more now than — 3.25, soft winter short patent $4.06@4.72, by majority of flour men. Slow market for patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat famil 
> se 3 ‘tage x > , rec- s £ > 3.50@ i sar $: x : 
because of shortage of government direc standard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $: clears ascribed to rather brisk buying 
‘ oo — - ta ‘ ‘ke > gf . : . . 
_Clears still one on —- paces St. Louis: Mills report slight increase in tions moving at an orderly pace. Deliv- ited to few scattered lots. Lull due to ey. 
time down somewhat, but backlogs big. bookings. Couple cf round lots of hard eries good, cessive rains. 
" ; 29 Ory - ee 4 
€ r ¥ 95¢ dt é ors § . i ; 
of family flour $3.95@4.U5, bakers short of blender flour, placed on books for ship- short patent $3.75@3.81, straight grade $: little harder. Government contra not 
patent $: , Standard patent $3.30, straight weit an a tontbornd ae OF’ $1, s g gre $: 
¢ -o of i . » prompt to 30 days. scattered car ots @3.71, high gluten $3 
grade $3 , tirst clears $2.65@2.85, second 
-lears £9 5 97 , rrs > ¢o )@ 2.6 
clears $2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.60 poor on hard. Jobbers advise some little ent $3.75@3.81, standard patent $3.65@3.71 Bakers indicate rainy weather h held 
_Two sarangi ay ere ret ac- situation. Shipping instructions improved, 3 soft winter bakers short patent Larger bakers have contracts for snothe: 
sive, 5 Tair, © Quiet, 5 Slow ant oe Quotations March 4: soft wheat bakers pat- 3, intermediate $4.15@4.24, straight 60 or 90 days’ requirements; smaller bak 
brought average to 30% as compared to $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- ad, THE SOUTH justify. Prices unchanged. 
38% previous week. Bakers bought 70% of » 29, straight and 95% $4.29, first Quotations March 4: soft wheat 
. " Ps 4 Pend sales light an , ‘ i -to-m«¢ ° e Po 
eration declined, averaging 75% compared ceili rice) $3.53, family short patent “ep 1 — = ws Bs a hand-to-mouth $4.95@5, hard wheat bakers short 
Fc oF > ” 49 SiS. . E¢ lé +] > s st t c w -o 7 n° ae 
to 85% previous week. Prices stable, closed $: 94, straight and 95% $3.43, first peculative interest still lacking. $3.70@3.77, standard patent $3.65@3 
‘ ms fic Coas an rester > . » f ene 
wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft patent $3.53, 13. = . a “4 t — midwestern quiet. Prices standard patent $4.85@5.05, straig) 
> . 1 lé sea, en ) ph -ections > c c ° 
wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, stand- sited 1ipping directions continue to @4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. 
os = miller objecting to current subsidy rates, er produc “ good y ~ 
$3.75, bakers standard $3.65. See Eh ek oid ets eee production good to normal. PACIFIC COAST 
—— , iaacs —— : Quotations March 4: hard spring wheat Seattle: Markets improved; gov 


feed. tions March 4: spring wheat short patent best demand from blenders. Curren: pyy 
ered. Consequently sales scattered, chiefly Pittsburch: anes . 
Sry we 3 : urgh: Improvement in purchases by - ° 
THE SOUTHWEST of one and I ally $3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@: 
over ot large business into this last week's demand fair; deliveries continue good. Quo- 10c under ceilings, although in most cases 
: no deviations from ceilings on * 
Bakers not particularly interested as 3; hard winter short patent $3.47@3 
x ported, although better business reported $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.80@3.9 
of patent $4.85@5.15. 
tions. @ 3.60. this grade some weeks ago. Shipping direc- Nashville: Business very light. Sa 
Quotations March 4: establisned brands wheat and one of soft bakers, also parcel Quotations March 4: hard winter bakers Mills reported pushing family business 
: 3.85@3.91, first clear taken out very rapidly. No bookings mag 
fair. Steady demand for soft wheat clears, $3.40@3.71; spring wheat bakers short pat- for lend-lease or armed forces. 
(clears quoted bulk basis). buying of car lots, otherwise no change in high gluten straight $3.91. first clear $3.60 UP business. Very few purchases reported 
Oklahoma City: A further decline in sales ent (ceiling ce) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 295@3 ers continue to buy as their requirements 
: . 2 Ne Orles . . ™ ‘ a. ae a 
entire sales, balance to family trade. Op- f 2@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent be rleans: Market rather dull, with short patent $5.05@5.10, standard 
south ster 1aAr¢ > 2S > 
unchanged. Quotations March 4: hard clear $2.68@3.05; spring wheat bakers short ithwestern hard wheat in best demand winter wheat family short patent § 
Toledo; Business routine. Soft wheat hok . bras " a ‘ ~ . 
ard patent $44.46, bakers short patent * hold uj Bread, cake, macaroni and crack- 
Omaha: Mills report sales ranging 35 to too great an advantage. f iene 4 


matent $3.6 first ri 83 tz =. . 2 » non . "er ‘ 
40% of capacity. Shipping directions com- 5 LETS SEL I A pare pag re) ANSE DRTSRE Ss et ind subsidy for March %c lower, but no 
ing in fairly well Quotations March 4: EASTERN STATES ed fan ar $95.30, first to make any material difference 
s . Me y aac ° 3 . a 4 ‘ > : - 
family short patent 9%.60@3.65, standard Buffalo: Business mostly fill-in, for im- 1 vee ” noes Aha ype gp tera Mec ag t Fige w 
patent $3.25@3.29, bakers short patent $3.30 mediate requirement Demand and _ sales a poi wo Be ort mestie trade able to more than bo 
@3.36, standard patent $3.25@3.27. not expected to develop substantiaily until ri can't Rho : to page for balance a — B 
, qn ; 10 @ 0, straigh minal and interior mills have sut 
Ee ohi ° Pe Aa ‘ cr hatte present bookings worked down, Directions > ‘ 
; Wichita: from 50 t ) 100%, dire ivak akaawe atid ) rst clear $3 3 . amounts of government business bx 
tions from to 100%, prices steady. 
Hutchi Mod int ' bal easy. Business light Mills satistied as 
utchinson: Moderate interest by bakers , t . . 
: reduced dlrections trom government agen- i TUT cs rt 2 ve > as 
brought a few large contracts; inquiry any- cies ive them . ae e : d ust pro GRAIN FUTURE: LOSING PRICES 
thing but broad. Some mills have trouble Aneian daniiitic san” teliavad Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel 
maintaining operations owing to slowness only temporary. ‘oreizn trade routine WHEAT 
in government directions. 





continue lair, mmewhat 





‘ Quotations Mar spring first patent Minneapolis Chicago {ans y Ss 

Salina: Demand a little more active; $3.50, spring a ard ent $3 i pring Ma Sone May Zs — — Seattle 

bookings not heavy. Shipping directions first chear 93.40, al wi hort patent m ed 159% 170: save. 161% 158% July 
Mi I é6e4 2 29% fi Ms 67% 11% oS % De oes 


rather draggy. $3.80, hard winter 9 rat $3.70, hard 160% 71% 168% 161% 159% 
167% 161% 158% 


winter first ) ter short 
167% 161% 158% 


Texas: Demand confined mainly to fam- rebbdiess 
patent $4.13, sof winter str hts $4.08. 
sional I ee 8 rf 705 1667 161% 15 


ily. Active bakers’ buying of February no 
longer in evidence. Sales mostly 25 or 30° New York: scattered il of 


of capacity; operations average slight] low- cars only busine except chain baker buy- Marx oa 21 59% 1673 161% 158% 


er due to slowness of shipping directions on ing rt ob s and smalicr bakes pi 





government sales by some mills. Prices un- is rection e gi 1 n old _oeies . CORN ¢ OATS— 
changed. Quotations March 3: family flour con ts. , w ceilin lo not 1 Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
50's, extra high patent $4. ( 15 i nd-lot takings Q nt euvy } May July May July May July May July May 
patent $4.15@4.40; standard > hwest n vi r mak sae . . +. tte 80% 76% 79 
under 44% ash, first clears, : ip almost tire volun f this type, while Marcn see “* tee . . see 80% 
not enriched, 3.25, delivered Texas ings ‘ sot hea n | March 3 . . see : . ; 80% 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. . Cake offer re > , Wit , - Mat : tee “+ te . . 80% 
atl sylvanias, r first tin in ¢ rr; 1 Mi sees eons eee seer oa os ° 80% 
THE NORTHWEST in greater abundance tl mand 1e@ap- Ma tae sae . . : Ps 80% : 
Minneapolis: Usual first of month business er prices on Paciti | I hen — RYE FLAXSEED. BARLEY 
s reek. akers foll e polic add- son ‘i nore ‘O% f 7 . 4A? ARL 
sy ge A ge onie roy eat Aha — a ia “ aan ina BA : some unwilling Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
one and beginning of another month, keep- sizable order because May July Sept. May July May July 
ing booked for 120 days. More than 80% ments wh ake up 122 305 nee 116 
of business from car lot and medium-sized pacity. ars continue 305 - 11¢ 
baking trade; large buyers absent. Jobbers ei prices cover wide 805 ‘* 116 
pursuing same policy, with fairly regular olations March 305 cee 116 
30-day buying. Clears situation markedly $3.85@3.90, standard ovo 305 coe 116 
improved. Shipping directions have slowed $3.35@3 1 305 305 wee 116 
up. February production figures well below $3.70 @ 3.85, an patents $3.bo 
a er. 9, clears $3.20@; oft winter straights SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
tather unexpected increase in subsidy on b. 
hard wheat a mixed blessing. Followed by Boston: A small flurry of business result- Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
a lot of selling at well under ceiling levels, ed from higher subsidy rates, but mill load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed ‘n 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
something of a boomerang. Government agents disappointed in net results. Quota- Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
bought 8,000,000 lbs of flour this week for tions in most cases reflect 2%c bu increase Spring bran $..-.@40.40 $....@37.7 -+2+@.... ooee@.... $2... @alos 
clearance from seaboard by specific dates, in hard winter wheat and these types 5 Hard winter bran ....... ....@40.40 °....@... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@ 
at 10@12c under ceilings cwt lower. Buyers attitude described ¢ Standard middlings* «+++ @40.40 o+0+@.... 38.97@39.47. . p 41,55 
Total business done by spring wheat mills more resentful over lower prices. This i Flour middlingst Se Y 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 p 41.56 
aggregated 8 of capacity, compared with reflected in their commitments. Sales more Red dog (inens’ «sane awccQeeel re Pee ooo @39.47 : p 41.55 
"Gentations Saves cy stabl r at nds ee SEE SSR OSS He Tne Fue Baltimore Philadelphia Cincinnati Nashville 
ations Mar« 7: establishes yrands Tots ; e ode changed rates — ‘ +h i ep ee oa 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- pe —— Bye ecg ged or riot oes bran a oe eeaes $...-@ cose $.--.@45.34 $....@46. Ser ere or 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent had no effect on buying. Baker hrond oo uae & aloud eis a aeees 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent volume records slight improvement, which hy 1 oe a iaaiine + ate Bo 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40G 3.44, first clear reflects on shipping directions. Family ~ dar Rss ; GOP wesc 112+@.. ag 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole moved a little better: limited amount of aon” Pn dlings oeee@.. bee tre = 5 ey a 
wheat $3.54. replacement business reported. Spring and = em SSE “peepee 92ers See eee iad badS dha etal , 
Interior mills, including Duluth: Slightly southwestern patents 5c lower. Other quo- Spring bran Middlings 
better tone to reports; general inquiry still tations unchanged. Quotations March 4: _ Toronto cee +++ $...-@ 29.00 $....@30.00 
light, but some companies sold equivalent spring high glutens $3.89@3.5 hort patent TWinnipes .....-. «...@28.00 -+++@29.00 
of their capacity last week; shipping di- $3.79@3.82, standard patent $3.69@3.72, first *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 




















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$....@ 3.44 Bawsa csee : ( 53 er FT 3.85@ 3.90 ee Pe $3.80@ 3.84 -79@ 3.82 a ° Bae 
@ 3.3 er, ee cooe@ 3.43 -@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 TET. Atte 3.70@ 3.74 -69@ 3.72 rT, 
er wa 3.40 35 5 se eee 3.60@ 3.63 59@ 3. er 
3.53 ieee 3.80 c 3.85 wre Sven 3.80@ 3.84 3.79@ 3.82 
3.43 er 3.70 -65@ 3.7 ccuwene ees 3.70@ 3.74 3.69@ 3.72 
Pere --@ 20@ 4.22 
mM yeTre once coe -12 4.20 
er A er, ere wer. ier 02@ 4.05 
.23@ 3.49@ eo, eee Te q ‘xeJeieds 3.60@ 3.75 Soueee ste i ee 
-80@ 3. 3.06@ 3.16 ‘nc eRecke nee . occe@cces ccce Doves ovectPeses cone coe e@ wow 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle *rancise Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ......$....@.... $....@.... Dakota ewe oe cone cove Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........$9.40 seer 
Soft winter straight. ....@.... ...-Q.ece DE nc ckeek nae » as ovee Spring second pat.f ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t.....$5.60 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 798-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons. 


Spring first patent ... $ 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear o* 
Hard winter short patent... 
Hard winter 95% 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ... 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


7@ 3.5 ‘ 
37@ 
05@ 
17@ 
37@ 
60@ 
06@ 
50@ 


35 @ 
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eep them busy all of March and most of 
k 


april 

Portland: Mills started new bookings on 
subsidy only %c bu below February sub- 
sidy. Fair amount of domestic bookings 
on new basis, but no broad volume of 
pusiness. Mills still encountering difficulty 
in getting shipping instructions on old gov- 





Milling Executives 


Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


we Are Specialists in the Shortest 
Methods on: 
SALES STATISTICS 
MILL ACCOUNTING 
COST METHODS 
PLANT PRACTICES 


Write for full information. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 















“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“DIAMOND D” 


High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 























Lh AOD i a 
DLANUVOTUTTIN IWILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 

CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





















































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ernment orders, causing congestion at mill- 


ing centers. However, most mills have an 
excellent grind ahead of them, and are not 
concerned with putting more on books in 
any volume. No new government bookings 


last week. 

Flour prices March 4: all Montana $5 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.+ 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clear 3.57; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.57, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 

















WANT ADS 














CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills of all sizes op- 


erating to capacity. Both domestic and 
export orders at record levels. British gov- 
ernment has placed no further orders, all 
available capacity booked up until end of 
May. More interest shown by Latin-Ameri- 
can countries recently. Most export busi- 


ness done under mutual aid; quotations on 
such transactions do not change; ceilings 
prevail in domestic market. Quotations 
March 4: domestic top patents 95.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, adds 10c extra where cartaye is 
performed. For export G.R. flour $9.40 per 
280 lbs, f.a.s., winter ports, April-May sea- 
board. 

Small quantity of winter wheat flour oc- 
casionally offers No improvement shown in 


amount available for grinding. Biscuit and 
pastry manutacturers using springs Price 
unchanged. Quotations March 4: $5.60 bbl 


for pure Ontario winters, in second-hand 
jutes, Montreal freights. Winter wheat not 
coming out. kKarmers found it more profit- 
able to feed this grain than sell it at ceil- 
Ing prices; quantity remaining on farms 
small. Quotations March 4; $1.10@1.12 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights, which is ceiling level, 

Winnipeg: Revival in export demand early 


last week, with total ales equivalent to 
almost 1,000,000 bu wheat. Sate for the 
United Kingdom account. Domestic track 
on good scale; mills continue to operate 
to capacity. Supplies moving as speedily 
as transportation facilities permit Quota- 
tions March 4: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Little change in hard wheat 
flour picture kxport shipments still lim- 
ited to government orders, with no tonnage 


available for yeneral export to Central and 
South America even if tiour were available. 





Domestic hard wheat flour buying at high 
level, With great bulk of demand coming 
trom baking trade, Store sales to house- 
wives for baking purposes still on light 
side. Cash car prices on basis of 98s, cot- 
tons, unchanged at ceiling levels, fi: pat 
ents $5.40, bakers or second patents $5 and 
Vitamin B at $4.90 Sott wheat flour t 
ation bad, with only very limited shipment 





coming west trom Ontario milis. Price tirm 
to trade at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Fluc- 





tuating market in rye causing more atten- 
tion from flour buyers; fair inquiry reported 
last week, particularily by car lot buyers; 
no really large lots sold, but booking best 
in weeks; directions not as free as they 
were; pure white rye flour $3.49@3.54 cwt, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
$3.39@3.44, pure dark 93.06@3.16. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced tc; sales im- 
proved; shipping instructions fair; pure 
white $3.77, medium $3.67, dark $3.22, rye 
meal $3.52. 

Pittsburgh: Market extremely dull; small 
lot »Suying the rule; further softening of 
prices has made little impression; rye flour, 
fancy white $3.70@3.79, medium rye $3.60 





@3.69, No. 1 fancy 
$3.88. 


Philadelphia: Market continues easy and 


.98, secondary grade 


unsettled; prices shaded in some instances 
and range of values covering a larger 
spread; offerings fairly liberal; buyers cau- 
tious and confining operations to. satisfy 
immediate needs; white patent, $3.60@3.75. 


Buffalo; Demand fair, for immediate re- 
quireme trend steady; supply ample; 
white 35 





medium $3.75, dark $3.35. 





Portland: Pure dark rye $3.83, medium 
dark rye $3.88, Wisconsin pure. straight 
$4.53, Wisconsin white patent $4.73. 

Chicago: Very little activity. Few sales 
in small amounts; directions fair; white 
patent $3.23@3.55, medium $3.18@3.45, dark 
$2.80 @ 3.20. 









OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales in domestic mar- 
ket normal or better, but lack of export 
business reduces mill operations; prices un- 
changed. Quotations March 4: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: tolled oats and oatmeal in 
fair demand, with all sales apparently in 
domestic market; supplies equal to demand; 
plants operating part’ time. Quotations 
March 4: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 6 at $6.10 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
v v 




















WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 

ent in mill of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls; mar- 

ried, draft’ exempt; can give best of ref- 

Large Flour erences as to ability. Address 6600, The 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Organization CHIEF CHEMIST SEEKS POSITION WITH 

progressive organization; bakery service 

experience in hard and soft wheat flours; 

wants one or two good salesmen cov- de gree in milling industry. Address 6655, 

ering Metropolitan New York and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
outlying areas. We have a full line Minn 

of all types of flours with a well 

established demand. This is an un- 

usual opportunity. Only those with 





MILLER WITH EXCEPTIONALLY BROAD 
training and experience available; Dun- 
woody baking and chemistry course; have 


confidence in themselves and ability milled durum, winter and spring wheats; 
to produce need apply. Address 6635, any size mill; age 48. Address 6656, The 
The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


St.. New York 4, N. Y. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

















v 


WANTED WALLACE & TIERNAN BETA-CHLORA 


unit, especially good condition; capacity 





NEW NO. 4 WOLF CENTRIFUGAL BALL- 





flours to both bakery and family 


Capable, experienced salesman up to 1,000 bbls. Address 6638, The 
. . Sorthwestern Mille inneapolis 2, Mi 

with trade acquaintance Roanoke, sanadbanba tern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Lynchburg, Petersburg, Rich- EIGHT ANDERSON OIL EXPELLERS, 
mond, Norfolk and eastern North =e Y with footers, vompering spparetes, 

. ‘ . 5 1.p. motors; rebuilt. Address i51, 
Carolina selling complete line of The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Kansas, Spring and Soft Winter Minn 
































trades. Exceptional opportunity bearing reels; new and used 10- and 12- 
now and in postwar period for inch screw conveyors; 10x36-inch Allis 
A roller mills, sifters, scourers. Richard- 
right man. son Grain Machinery Co., 1901 N. 2d St., 
‘ : ee oe _ Minneapolis, Minn. 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
5020 Shreve Avenue St. Louis 15, Missouri 
MACHINERY WANTED 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR v ‘ 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con-  WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
ete a rd Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
sIvd., ¢ go 6, Ill . two flour tlenders, Address 4970, The 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
salesman, knowledge of Chicago bakery 
trade necessary. Contact Standard Mill- 
ing Co., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


6. Ill. 
WANTED—MILL Sst PERINTENDENT OF 
2,006 W mcdern Kansas mill; must be a 


he Milling Consultant 


Northwe soard of Trade, 


Kansas 








SECOND MILLER FOR 1,500-BBL FLOUR 

















mill located in Kansas; also spouter and Successful Record of Milling 

mi'l helper; good pay, tead employ- . . 

ment. Address 6648, The Northwestern Every Type of Grain in All Parts 

Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City 

6, Mo of the Country. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MILL ACCOUNTANT 

to supervise accounting and aid in gen- 5041 Gladstone Avenue South 

eral management; $3090 to $3,600; won- 

derful chance for right man. Wire or MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINN. 

write. M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 

field, Ill 








WANTED 


Capable, experienced representative to take care 
of presently established business and to extend sales 
of Kansas, Spring, Cake, Pastry and Cracker Flours 
to bakers; also Family Flours and Packaged Cake, 
Pancake and Buckwheat Pancake Flours and Farina 
under both mill and private label to the grocery 
trades in Philadelphia. While acquaintance in ter- 
ritory desirable, this is not absolutely necessary for 
a man having other proper qualifications. This 
might also prove an exceptional opportunity with 
increased pay for Sales Manager or Assistant Sales 
Manager of moderate sized mill. Write qualifica- 
tions. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
5020 Shreve Avenue, ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Grain 
Board of Trade Building 





HAROLD A. MERRILL 
and Ranches 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member Chicago Board of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade 





THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE € 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING 'CO.: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


« 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 





—_ Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











“Cc 995, 
TCIMNO wierd wheat. 





Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN, 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 7 


Minneapolis: With production off a little, 
demand more pressing than ever. 
All classes of users in market; the normal 
heavy consumptive close at hand, 
but trade has had no opportunity to ac- 
cumulate supplies. Mixed-car and mill-door 
buying ibsorbing bulk of production as 
made, leaving very little for hipment in 
straight cars 


seems 


season 


Oklahoma City: Active demand, with con 

tinued = shortage ot stock Price un 
changed, For southern deliveries bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt. or 
northern deliveries bran, mill run and 
horts $1.85@1.90 

Wichita: Supplies reduced because of 
slightly decreased running time; demand far 
in excess of upplies; basis Kansas City, 
bran and shorts $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand overwhelming; trend 
firm; no supply; buyers from all sections 
begging for supplies; glad to take unwanted 
clears in order to get feed complement; 
$36.50@37.50 per ton, Kansas City 
for all feeds. 


basis, 


Salina: 


Demand exceptionally good; trend 
steady; f 


supply insufficient to take care of 
trade requirements; 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; upply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to 
flour buyer in mixed cars; only occasional 
traight car of bran offered in open mar- 
ket; wheat bran and gray horts $43.20, in 
mixed cars; $42.20 straight car deliv 
ered Texas common points or group 


ceiling prices continue. 


Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure in vray and 
brown hort $38.97@ 39.47, red dog $39.47 

Toledo: No easing of millfeed situation 
reported it has become » fixed and 
miliar that iny improvement is hare 
expected; nobody knows what the demand, 
potential and 1ctual, might be 
there has been no chance of 
consumptive requirement for 

Buffalo: Situation continue 
mand greatly in excess of 
due to 


tight; de 
curtailed output 
falling off in hipping directions 
from variou government g trend 
firm; supply ery light vari es $41.55 

New York: 


Boston: Supplies searce; » bran or midd 
available for resale; “trade ing more 
ground wheat due to el I upply; 
mill juotations steady at n es: pring 
bran midds mixed fee 
$46.17 

Philadelphia: Demand mod 
firmly held; upply ligl 
pring and hard winter 
nominal t 


} i 


Supply light; $46.06. 


it } 


Pittsburgh: 
marked, 
uN 

hort 

and no 


ine t 
hominy 
Nashville: é £ 
dealer report ¢ ca st ill they 
ecure; few I made by mills; prices 
remain at ceiling both bran and 


$43.304 44.30 


shorts 


Seattle: Supply fair; 


Portland: Mill run, bran hort 


$36.50 ton 


midds 


Ogden: Business excellent with plant 
elling a little more, especially to coast, 
where demand i increasing; local demand 
holding up well; plant booked into 
delivery Quotations stationary: red 

and mill run, blended, white midds. 
earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 

red bran ind mill run, blended, 


March 8, 


white, midds, $41.10 ton, ceiling Ca 
prices (ceiling): red bran and m 
blended, white $41.10, mid 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Ca 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: 
millfeed at ceiling 
other form of feed, counting f 
domestic ales. Exports light. Winter 
millfeed, of which 50¢ may be 
out of Canada, very scarce; littl 
wheat available for grinding Qu 
March 4: bran $29, shorts $30, mid 
ton, net cash term ba included 
Montreal ‘ l 
Winnipeg: Demand 


n f y, hie 


Demand 


prices cheaper 


or traight car 


m¢ 
ile 
ant 


ex-cou 


Vators and war ‘ es ; extra 


Vancouver: Trend steady; mill 
offered by western Canadian mill 
extent than actually needed, alth 
mestic demand continues very tror 
outlet in eastern markets for an 
quotations remain at ceiling level 
car quotations ire $29.80 for brar 
for shorts and $33.80 for midd 





SEMOLINA MARKI 





Minneapolis: New business light 
iling levels; busine With macarot 
unsatisfactory, earlier l 
stretched out over a long: 
va thought possible; dire 
hard to get; ceiling No. 1 semo 
13.68 fancy $3.53@3 
f.o.b. Minne: 
In the wee 
polis and i 
durum prod 
nine mill 


St. Louis: 


Pittsburgh: 
ing mood, pric 
ronil makers 
rent trad l 
ket for produ 
ur $3.88 
Philadelphia: Cx 


lemand limites 


re 
Buffalo: 


ow level 


ducti 


2.12; all pr 
Chicago: Busi 
ection tir No l 
rd N 1 
Bonded Grain in the United sta 
Bonded rain in the ; 
in bushel Cou m ed) 


United §S 


6, 1943 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shinments and 
Receipt hipment ind stocl 

t principal primary point 
nded March 4 in 
comparison 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the 
cago Board of Trade, in bushel (000 


ot 1 vear ago 


Wheat Co 

1944 943 1944 

Baltimore 1,666 1,126 89 
1,039 


Buffalo . 5,410 
Afloat . ‘ 323 
Chicago ... 
A float 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . ° ; : 1,992 
New York .. peewne 191 
Omaha 14,090 
PUOTIM ce cvieesccrceces 36 453 
Philadelphia 1,282 
St. Louis 4,645 
Sioux City 1,999 
St. Joseph 5,340 
Wichita 6,045 


United State 


mpiled by 


omitted), of date Mar« 


rn Oat 


1943 14-1943 
953 38 16 
5,803 2,557 909 





Totals 


46,291 19,917 18,720 10,984 


I's 


— 





Ma 








m¢ 
gi 


yo 





'f 


7 


7 








1944 
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ARNOLD 





STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
iniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
— 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 










CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 





Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
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(43-38) 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 









“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


ag aM 












| BREAD WHEAT MAP 





%& ino! CATE 
Our SOURCES OF 


« / ‘ 
SUPPLY FROM Qn 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS \ 
> | 
“ 
NAcm 


a | o 

E~Ewans CoMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Over a Century of Milling Progress 

¢ Since 1821 °* 




















—— 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
tor Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity aes Cable Address 
800 bbls OK ““Washita”’ 
ae... i High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





———— 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















‘nie | 


I'S IN THE RECORD SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














* . 
} Head Office: Oables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 


CANADIAN i —_———-s a 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 























OATMEAL W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | | Export Flour 
Flour Millers INSURANCE 








MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 


; ‘ Ocean and Lake Insuran ce 
+4 bi I - a" aes 
Ya , Eapert * Flou fone mm 
6% King Street, Exust 


Wateen Assurance 


Mills Limited = Company 








TORONTO, CANADA 
MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Canadian Hard Spring F. 0. THOMPSON 0. LTD. 


HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Wheat ad mere showana hy _ = 7 ai Ba: uk Bide. , Toronto, Canada 
. T % ¢ : NCOUVER : 


High Test United Grain Grower. ers, Ltd. oS. & — 
Country Run Winn oly nitoba 111 John Street, New York 
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OVAL T FY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 








Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
— 

















my ma 
ANOODSIING 





e 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


. MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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StL 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















PURITY Cause STERLING |: 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM J - 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND - HURON|@ ® 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAII Y 








= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 

















Qa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 4 S JUTE | | 
jUTE BAG S COTTON ie 
. BAGS BAGS | ff. 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON | 


} A racres-noxmaen, toro The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited} 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 









































gince 1857 COATSWORTH & COOPER | ToRONTO ELEVATORS | 
ee LIMITED ! 


James Hichardson & Sons it | ek a |! 
/ “iiPa alge oN Feeds Merchants ‘ 


') E 4 Million Bushel Elevator—Toront 
xporters 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA , 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER in is Is 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 





TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA nt 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS ! 


Cable Rec 
Office— | _ Address— id 
come pit TA - 


Toronto, ‘*Mapleshaw, 


Ontario — oat ‘ es <) ts Toronto, 
& ye gd " 
a : Canada 















































I 

| (MAPLE LEAE «apg Gr 
M Gucce of the ivest PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY ek A " 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. : 

EXPORT OFFICES: dia 

TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER ne 

MILLS AT 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO i 


= pet 
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Food Goes to Greece 














thro 
nate S 
Inont 
dian 
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(Continued from page 4.) 
grits. Unlike the soups which can 
epared by mixing with water and 
ng to a boil, the stew mix must 
iked and cooked for 30 minutes. 
igh protein spaghetti made with 
lour is also being prepared for 
ent to Greece. It contains 838% 

wheat flour, 15% soy flour and 
vo solids. 
und pilehard, packed in 6-lb cans 
hipped in wooden boxes, 6 or 8 
in a case, is another high protein 
lestined for Greeks and especially 
ted by them. Prepared = and 
d on the west coast of the United 
, this fish must travel 10,000 miles 
d the starving Greeks. 

Food Distribution Administra- 
lso contracted for over 750,000 Ibs 
ined squid during 1943. The Greeks 
id are accustomed to squid, a high 
n food, and a shipment will be 
rded as soon as necessary arrange 
can be made. In addition, con 
tion is now being given to produc 
f from 9,000,000 to 18,500,000. Ibs 


s product in 1944, 


ritk SWEDISIE-SWISS AGENCY 


Swedish-Swiss Commission has a 
ittee of Action in Greece com 
of 30 members—half Swedish and 
Swiss. This committee is in com 
charge of the reception of food 
nts, and determines the orders of 


from the United States and Can- 


Its requests are transmitted 


vh the Swedish Foreign Office in 
iwlm, to the American and British 
ions there and through them to 
m and Washington. 
orders are then considered in 
ington by an interagency commit 
lich meets about once a month to 
ill questions pertaining to Greek 
The British, Canadian and Unit 
ites governments are all repre 
on this committee. After an 
nent has been reached here and 
ed in London, the British and 
can Legations in Stockholm are 
ed, and the message is transmit- 
‘k to Greece through the Swedish 
rn Office. 
financing of the project has been 
ed as follows: The = ships were 
red in the name of the Swedish 
ross, after the Greek government 
nderwritten the charter on the 
e that the Greek War Relief As- 
n would pay for it. Since Jan. 
3, the United States, under lend 
rrangements, has taken over the 
part of the shipping expenses, 
for apart which GWRA. still 
Funds for this are raised through 
iry contributions to GWRA_ by 
ins who are interested in helping 
In addition to covering the costs 
ing the ships, lend-lease funds 
the shipments of foods described 
The Canadian government, 
i the Canadian Wheat Board, do 
tbout 15,000 tons of wheat per 
while the American and Cana- 
ted Cross pay for and procure 
| supplies. 
Greek War Relief Association 
rr most of the equipment (includ- 
rs, motorcycles and trucks and 
to run them) for distribution of 





goods in Greece. Also some of the es- 
sential office supplies and the various 
requests for commodities that do not 
come under lend-lease operations. The 
Greek War Relief Fund of Canada par- 


ticipates in this program, too. 
FUTURE PLANS 


\t the meeting of the Greek War Re 
lief Association on Sept, 21, 1943, to 
consider an expanded program for re- 
habilitation needs, National President 
Spyros P. Skouras emphasized that while 
the death rate has been reduced by the 
food from the mercy ships, the Greek 
people are really more dead than alive. 
For the most part, they are human skele 
tons, suffering the dire effects of three 
years of malnutrition, malaria, tubercu 
losis and other diseases. It will take 10 
to 15 years to repair the ravages of 
starvation among the living, especially 
among the children and youth. 

The entire economy must be recon 
structed. Feeding, housing, medicine 
and hospitals must be provided. Burned 
Villages must be rebuilt, and refugees 
returned home. Care for orphans and 
(sabled people must be provided. Edu 
cation and other public welfare projects 
must be re-established. 

Plans for liberated Greece were for- 
mulated at recent sessions of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad 
ministration meeting from Noy. 10° to 
Dec. 1, 1943, in Atlantic City, N. J. But 
the task is so tremendous that neither 
the government nor private agencies can 
handle it alone. The rehabilitation of 
Greece, and other liberated countries, is 
in undertaking that will require help 


from all quarters, 





THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDREss, “GILLESPIE SYDNEY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BE 


' PEG ° 
Successors to 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Mis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Bi 








“Yhe 


od PAR EMERSON. KANSAS ’ 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











HAMMOND<:)BAGS 


AUMkD YOUR PROT 


Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 


Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper; Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 














THATS HOW IT 
What started the trouble be- 
tween you and the plaintiff? 
Defendant 
like this. 
over me—I hits him in the face with 


STARTED 


Judge 


Well, your honor, it was 
He threw his cup o’ hot tea 


my bag o’ tools—then he busts a chair 
over my head—and the next thing we 
knows, we finds ourselves quarrelin’. 
¥ sY¥ 
CONFUSING 

C-Card—Sure have 
but tell me, what 
the vegetables you raise: 


a nice farm here, 
do you do with all 


Farmer—We eat what we can and 
what we can’t we can. 

C-Card—Oh, I see. 

C-Card’s Wife—What did he say, 
dear? 

C-Card—He said they ate what they 


could, and what they couldn’t they could. 


¥ ¥ 
JUST THE THING 
A tired business man arrived home. 
The cook had left that morning without 
The market had been de- 


giving notice. 


pressed all day and now he found a 
farewell note from his wife. 

He knew that 
his troubles. 


a shot would end all 
So he opened a bottle and 
took one. 


¥ ¥ 


FAIR ENOUGH 


An Irishman applied for a job at 
the gas plant. 
“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man, 
“Almost 


cant, 


anything,” replied the appli- 
“Well,” said the foreman, 
all right. 


barrow of smoke?” 


“you seem 
to be Could you wheel out a 


“Sure, fill it up for me.” 
¥ ¥ 
TRUE 
A housemaid who was greatly annoyed 
because her spotless linen was soiled by 
motorists speeding along the dusty road 
had this sign posted on the road 50 
wash: “Drive 
Ahead.” 


vards each side of her 
carefully—Big Washout 
¥sY¥ 
SUBTLE 
Hinky—Boy, did my gal hint last 
night! 
Dinky—How? 
Hinky—When the 
she’d like 


at me.” 


waiter asked how 


her rice, she said, “Thrown 


¥ ¥ 
ALREADY STUFFED 

“There you are, my dear,” she said, 
“my first turkey,” as she proudly placed 
the steaming bird on the dinner table. 

“It looks wonderful, darling!” her hus- 
band responded. “What did you stuff 
it with?” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed the bride. 
dearie, this one wasn’t hollow.” 


“Why, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart o/ 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Hiill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











— 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


” 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





nd 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS © 

of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GE! 

We will be glad to get your quotations 

The Cream of Wheat Corporati 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlincr 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS | 


CRETE, NEB. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


ry Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘DorFracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,”’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ubscription Room 


eething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


able Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


| 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. | 
| 


“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


’ London 


~ Cable A ddvees: “TRONTS PRI, 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


| 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


P } 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR | 
Corys’ Buildings | 
57/59 St. Mary Axe L 
9 Brunswick Street l 
68 Constitution Street LEIT 
81 Hope Street G 





a 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. | 


| 
| 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | 
| 
| 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


“Established 1929 by the” 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 


P. O. Box 646 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn RTLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








ELLYFourc. 


oomein Merchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 












, Oxia © Op Gey vie) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
‘Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ii. 

















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Quality and 
Price Flour 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 


plus Dependable Service 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic ¥ L oO U om Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR cave 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Specialized Flour Service e 








A Flour for Every Purpose 








CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Korth Dakota and Montana 


and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 94th year 





Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. 














Baltimore, Md. 





-Fok-B gens 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 


GLASGOW, MONT. 
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* INDEX OF ADVERTISERS -» 


“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 








AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Abilene Flour Mills 


“lour Mills of America, Inc 


Norton, Willis, Co. 





Acme-Evans Co. “ood Research Laboratories, Inc........ Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ee 

. Acme Flour Mills ©o.......ccccsecesess 31 “ort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd pid 

Cc le P ke Akron Belting Co. “ort Morgan Mills Ogilvie F Mills Co., Ltd e 
Allen, James, & Co. “ranco, Francis M. silvie Flour 8 Co., Lt eS 

racker, astry, Ca e, Omega Machine Co. ba 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








. 2 RS 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








7 . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe MBoce 
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Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Co. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co......... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & 

Ames Harris Neville 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


B Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour 

Black Bros. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowsher, N. P., 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. S., 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


. Cameron, John F., & Co 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Janadian-Bemis Bag Co., 

Janadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Jannon Valley Milling Co.........+++e+. 
‘apital Flour Mills, Inc. 

argill, Ine. 

‘arson, Kobert, & Co., 

‘entennial Flouring Mills 

‘entral Bag & Burlap Co. 

Sentral Soya Co., 

handler, Arthur L., 

hase Bag Company 

Shatfield & Woods Sack Co 
theckerboard Elevator Co. 

helsea Milling Co. 

shicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 
thickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 

Coatsworth & Cooper, 

Jolborne Mfg. Co. 

Soleman, David, Inc. 

Jollins Flour Mills, 

Jolorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Solumbus Laboratories 
Jommander-Larabee Milling Co 
Jonsolidated Flour Mills Co 

Jontinental Grain Co. 
Jorn Products Sales 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


¢ 
( 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
( 
Cc 
¢ 
( 


Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros, 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co 
Feast, C. E., & Co 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..... 


22a 
19a 


‘ulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
H Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co, 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin: Stolte@ Co... .cccccccese 
Howie, The J. K., 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc, 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Ingels, Bert D. 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co, 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. 

Jewell, L. R., & 

Johnson-Herbert & 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction 

Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Junction City BMAIMIRE OGi..ccscccwereces 


” Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co, 
Kelly Flour Co. 
meliy, Wiliam, BEIM Oe... ocesccccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Rimpton, W. &., @ BORG. occsccvevecses 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., 
Kulla, Maxwell 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd, 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lowe, Joe Corporation 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


\ McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Maney Milling Co. 

Mann, F. W. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 

Marsh & McLennan, 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & 

Morrison Milling Co. ° 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


N National Grain Yeast Corp 
Neahr, M. 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. ... 

New Era Milling Co. .......... 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co.... 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Noblesville Milling Co.......... 
Norris Grain Co. . cece 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator.... 


19a 
29 


33 
40 
6 
19a 
2 


38 


33 


P Page, Thomas, Mill 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colum}! 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
R Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


S St. Cloud Milling Co 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, I: 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., 
Schulte, BausIen B GOs ccsccesccesss 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. Hi... MEMS Osis cicavicvcvess 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co...... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stonhard Company 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corporation 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co 
Usher, Vernon C 


V Valier & Spies Milling Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.......- 
Ventola Systems 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp..... 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cov 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ........ 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sale 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain E 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. ... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wisconsin Milling Co. .. 
Wolf Milling Co. .. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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bo enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 
In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 


for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 


quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 


veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 





Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means: 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 


whole people can enjoy. 


Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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